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Editorial, 


| three little children seem to have nothing to 


SUBURBAN FARMING. 
H al aad Farm of Mr. W. C. 
Wardwell, Bristol, R. I. 


hile returning | 
the Vermont 
».1] ! - 
iation in a Pullman Sleeping 
conversation with a 


ll into 
eee Sa He 
r who had also been making a 


, and whose home was in the 
1., less than two 
ledge 


turning 


Bristol, R 


cars from Pine Farm. 


) 


ition natural upon 


yur new acqu iintance gave us an ac- 


some of his plans for the future in 


tural direction said he was a 
ealer in Bristol, but had a consider- 


t of naturally good, though undevel- 
land within a little over a mile 
tre of the town, and which he had 

tf improving with a view of 
me for himself and family, and 


ially a home for other business 


ht be attracted towards it on ac- 


location, and beautiful 


our arrival in Boston, 
le was add- 


MER readers, and 


arti 


a iew 


Fai 


ive impr 
1V mp 


ovements were begun 


tting u suburban 


pa 
ut 


country 


yf ab sixty acres, nearly 


eing made into good farming 
| ] the 


rials and letters from 


to the FanMER were read 


manner, and a visit was 


lee for the purpese of in- 
soiling system, and other farm 
Urgent invitations | 
visit the 
accomplish 
the 


but 


rac tised. 


repeated!y received to 
what a city man can 


earnest application in 
yme a successful farmer, 
we found an 


iret 
w weeks since have 


Lccept. 

rnoon, June bid- 
beautiful 
1 


afte 27th, after 
to Dr. Howe, whose 
Je rsevs were recently { 


t Mr. Ward- 


Bristol, and rode out 


lumns, we me 

ot 
t's rest and a day's visit at 
and ah it 


farm home : ye 


st meaning of that, to an Amer- 
ing term. 
fame is neither in its moun. 


Mount Hope, fa- 


Indian 


hills. 


gh 
ad quarters of the 

is only a pleasant swell of 
rh for a small farm, and over- 

pe Be 
m” River, 
of Fall River in 
lies 


early in the centre o 


at the head of which 


} 
o 


av, 


and across whic lies 
Massachusetts. 
bac k irom 


f the peninsula 


, : 
well’s farm further 


h makes out into Naragansett Bay from 


nl } of 


ind, t 
windows ot 


itutes the town 


and 
From the fourth story 
ervatory one can look down into Bris- 
ge at the West, over Mount Hope 
| River to the east, up into Providence 
rth. geta good view of the river 

} 


ragansett Bay with its beautiful Isl- 


and 
r many miles to the South. The mag- 
nt floating palaces which make their reg- 
ightly tr ips between Fall River and New 
] 8s 


ery morning and evening, and there 


in full view from his porch and 


in hour of the day that sailing vessels, | 


tle pleasure boats to the large 

hips, may not be seen in many direc- 

ind yet it is but an easy rise, and a fif- 
nutes walk from the water's edge at 


shore. The land, though strong and 


, is comparatively easy to work, 


are occasional granite boulders 


there 


which furnish an abundance of | 


stones for fences and cellar walls, 
so near to a good market will pay 
The farm | 


vetting out and hauling. 
“ty res, lying in the form of a 
little 


ma over forty rods wide by 


ver two bundred long, and ex- | 
m the height of land where the | 


ings are located to the shore of Mt. 


tail, but further trials will be needed to es- 
| tablish the most valuable conclusions. 


nty to thirty acres are under cul- 
grain, forage, and other crops, a 
pasture, the balance being a hand- | 
Last 


en acres of field corn produced over | 


th of wood lining the shore. 
g 


ed bushels of ears, 13 acres of | 
| G00 bushels of grain, and 20 tons | 
ir acres of potatoes gave S00 

< acres of rye cut for hay yielded 
i large second crop. This year 
even acres in corn, three in pota- 
in oats, and two acres in squashes 
vegetables. Over twenty head of 
horses are kept, which obtain al- 
cir entire living in grain and forage 
products of the farm. Last year 
rn fodder to the value of $75 was 
1a good bunch of old hay is left over 


r 


future use. 


principal money income is derived 
milk, which is of such good 
bring over four cents per quart 
ale the year through. The milking 
largely native, picked up in the vi- 
ed well till fat, and then sold for beef, 
advance upon first cost ; but a few 
of the best registered families 

d bred to a first prize bull, the 
ves being raised for a futare prize 
st-class help are employed, who re- 
| wages in addition to board furnish- 
buildings are large, and substan- 
(after attractive models. The barn, 
towers in front, and leantos at the 
is sixty feet square, with concreted 
“Sent stable, well ventilated and lighted, 
4nd in which the cattle and horses are kept. 


Sait of 


to 





KEITH, 


i thirty days of subscription date on | 


| the convenience of the distribution, equal in 


| families in large cities. 
well has combined the advantages of city and 


| and it is one of the aims, and the work of the 


dance of straw bedding, the whole being re- 


De 
| with dry earth, and covered with an abun- 
} newed as often as necessary. 


This gives the 
| animals an easy floor and bed, and saves 
every ounce of the fertilizing material. The 
manure and litter from the stables is wheeled 
out to a partly covered pen, where a large 
stock bull is allowed to trample and paw it 
Mr. Wardwell 
believes a full grown bull will pay his way 


over at his own sweet will. 


treading and composting strawy manure, equal 
to a pen of hogs. He also proposes in future 
to have his bulis pump the water for supply- 
| ing the house and stables, a good horse power 
| being now used for that purpose. 
The arrangement will relieve the horses, 
| and give the bulls exercise, the need of which 
often renders them not only unruly but impo- 
tent as stock getters. A single plain wooden 
tank in the loft of the barn, seven feet deep, 
by seven feet in diameter, shaped like a water 
pail, only a little smaller at the top holds nearly 
a two weeks’ supply of water, which is raised 
in two hours’ time by a 875 pump and horse 
power. Mr. Wardwell thinks this is much 
cheaper and better than to depend upon wind 
power. From the tank in the barn pipes, con- 
vey the water to different parts of the house, 


| including kitchen, sink, hot water tank, bath 


room, and several set bowls. ‘The entire cost 





of the water supply for house and barn, in- 
cluding well, pump, tanks and plumber’s bill 
was less than $300, which is very moderate, 


considering the abundance of the supply, and | 


| every respect to that furnished the wealthiest 


Indeed, Mr. Ward- 
country life so completely that his wife and 


wish for that is not already provided, or 
easily obtainable. 
to feed 
plenty of room to frolic, and all have the 


The boy has his pet ani- 
mals and care for, the girls have 
treshest of fruits and vegetables in their sea- 
And all this 


is the result of a firmly rooted love for coun- 


son from the fields and garden. 


try life, with good judgment and _ business 
ability combined, and a constant searching 
out and study of the best methods of manag- 
ing and working a New England suburban 
farm. 

Mr. and Mrs. 
the New 


interest, and claim 


both read 


with continued 


Wardwell have 
FARMER 
that 


success as farmers is due to its teachings, 


ENGI AND 
very much of their 
while in no case has it led them into any dis- 


A 


been laid out through the entire length of the 


astrous experiments. broad street has 





the farm, with trees set on either side, which 
both shade and beauty when it 
little 


will atford 
shall be opened to travel. There is 


doubt that the farm eventually will be mostly 
taken for residences, but Mr. Wardwell is in 
no hurry to dispose of it for that purpose so 
] 


long as he can make it pay the good interest 


it has wl being worked as farm property. 


ile 
His example would be a most excellent one 
for thousands of city people to follow, es- 
pecially men who feel cramped in their nar- | 


row quarters, hemmed in as they often are 


between brick walls. with not even a yard for 


their children to play in, nor room for a sin- | 


ele plant or animal to care for, or to afford 


them either pleasure or profit. There is room 


for millions of such homes in this country, 


New Eneianp Firmen to encourage a taste 
for such farming, and such living, and we be- 


lieve it is a most commendable work to per- 


form. 





OHIO EXPERIMENT STATION. 


Experiments with Wheat? 


To Director Wm. R. Lazenby, we are in- 
debted for a copy of the Second Annual Re- 
| 


port of the Ohio Agricultural Experiment 


Station. Wheat and corn have been made 


hi 
ob 


ects of special study during the year, but 
other the 


naming specimens of plants received, analyz- 


much work, as testing of seeds, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ing fertilizers and experimenting in the growth | 
of forest trees, has been carried on. Twenty 
varicties of wheat are reported upon, showing 
stiff- 


f ripening, yield per 


relative hardiness, freedom from rust, 


of straw, time o 


ness 
acre, and weight per bushel. The heaviest 
yield was obtained from the Egyptian, though 
the Clawson and a few other less well known 
varieties came near up to it in yield. 
Experiments in thick and thin seeding 
showed that there may be more danger from 
If all 


the conditions were the very best, three pecks 


overseeding than from underseeding. 


of good seed per acre would doubtless be 
ample, but as such conditions are rare, four to 
six pecks will usually bring better results. 
Too early seeding was also found to promote 
winter killing, those plots enduring the winter 
best that were sown barely in season to be- 
come firmly established in the soil and to 
cover the whole surface with leaves before 
severe cold 


straw in December proved a perfect protec- 


weather. A light covering of 
tion from winter killing and increased the 
yield per acre quite materially, a fact that 
should induce farmers in the wheat growing 
districts to make a better use of their straw 
than leaving it for years to rot down in great 
stacks in the fields and about the buildings, 
where it is a constant nuisance. Early and 
late seeding was found to have very slight in- 
fluence upon the date of ripening of the 
crops, except in extreme cases. The same 
variety sown the first of October ripened at 
about the same time as that sown on the first 
of September. The bearded varieties yielded 
a little heavier than the smooth on an average 
in three years trial. In one year white wheat 
averaged slightly the better yield, in the other 
two years the red was decidedly the best. 
Many other experiments are reported in de- 


The 
station promises to be of much use to the 
farmers of Obio and the country at large. 


Tue Ricut Kixp or Tarx.—Mr. Gilbert, 
in his advice to the readers of the Maine 
Farmer, tells them that ‘‘the hay maker who 
goes right along with his work of haying as 
he does with his other farm work, without 
dodging on account of the prospective fickle- 
ness of the weather, or without withdrawing 
from the field, because the early morning is 
not clear, will as a rule get his hay in as good 
condition, and certainly will get it faster and 
do it cheaper than one who is timid about it 
and dares not ‘pitch in” for fear of getting 
his hay hurt. Up and after it is the word, 
neither working too hard, nor making long 
days, but putting the work in systematically 
and regularly.” ‘This is the right kind of talk. 
The man who is continually holding back from 
fear of bad weather is pretty sure to have his 
hay injured by becoming over ripe. 





CucuMBER PLANTS FROM Currmcs.—A 
writer in the London Garden has been very 
successful in propagating cucumber plants 
from cuttings, and finds that he gets fruit 
earlier and that he is sure of the character of 
his plants, which is not the case when raising 
them from seed. ‘The cuttings are taken 
from the ends of the vines and often contain 
buds which bear fruit in a short time after the 
new roots start. This method would seem 
specially adapted to greenhouse culture where 
vacancies are to be filled in allotted space. 





| justice to her owner, Mr. F. 


} it 


| when reproducin 


| with us is of very little account. 


YARDS. 
Butter Tests---Barbed Wire Fence. 


Since visiting Ferrycliffe Farm, we have 
received from the owner, Dr. Howe, a few 
photographs of his choicest animals. The 
pictures may be classed as amateur work, as 
the Doctor has learned the art of photography 
for the express purpose of being able to keep 
a correct record of his animals, both for his 
own gratification, and as a means of showing 
others who are interested, but cannot conve- 
niently visit them, just how individual ani- 
mals look, yet the quality of the work would 
hardly allow of its being so classed. They 
certainly show the animals just as they are. 
We know of no other breeder who has ac- 
quired this art for such a purpose, but pre- 
sume others may follow the example, as it 





must be a great aid in answering correspond- 
ence as well as in keeping a permanent record 
of individuals and families for comparison in 
after years. 

Since our visit, another of Gilderoy’s heit- 
2.0... ee 


has been tested for butter yield, and has 


ers, Mary of Gilderoy, 11,2” 
placed herself on the list of 14 Ibs. cows, 
having made in seven days 14 Ibs. and 4 ozs. 
of butter. 
old made 


Eugenie 2d, who as a two year 


12 Ibs. and 134 ounces, has also 
raised her record to 1} lbs. and 6 ounces as a 
three year old. Of Princess Mary of Wood- 
lawn, sired by Gilderoy, it should be said in 
S. Stevens of 
Swansea, Mass., that she was bred by that 
gentleman, and not by Dr. Howe as might be 
inferred from a notice of her as a two year 
old. 

Dr. Howe also asks us to permit him to shade 
down the impression that has been given that 
he is an advocate of barbed wire fences for 
We 


will let him explain in his own words, quoting 


keeping valuable cattle within bounds. 


from a note received from him of recent date. 
He says :— 


to fences, I am introducing as occa- 
sion requires, steel wire cable fences, using five 
strands, with a wooden top rail, say a 2x3 inch 
piece of spruce planed and painted. This I regard 
the best aud cheapest farm fence. The top 
rail makes it a sate fence for olts, as 
they can see it, and do not rush into it and become 
entangled. Such a fence not blow down; 
does not collect snow drifts, and mowing is readily 
carried on, as well as field cultivation, without 
leaving a row of blackberries and rough growth 
usually seen under a stone wall. Ido not believe 
in barbed fences where good cattle are kept. It 
will do on the Western farms where beef cattle are 
raised and ted on immense tracts. I only have 
one strand of barbed wire a few rods long nailed | 
against a complete and open board fence. It was | 
put on for the purpose of an experiment, to see if I 
could safely turn a bull into a small enclosure thus 
guarded. I cannot say that I value it, or use it in 
its present position, and shall probably remove it. 
I do not see the use of barbed fences farms 
where Jerseys are bred and careinlly handled, and 
would be a mistake to describe me as having 
adopted it at all.” 


“In regard 


horses or 


does 


POA PRATENSE, OR POA COM- 


The horse stalls have pits two feet deep filled | PHOTOGRAPHY IN THE BREEDING 


premiums at the last fair. Also numerous 
tables of statistics of general interest to far- 


mers in the State. 





FIGHTING THE FLEA BEETLE. 


It would seem from numerous carefully 
conducted experiments at the New York State 
Experiment Station that the old-fashioned 
remedy, air-slaked lime, applied to young 
turnips, cabbages, radishes, etc., is quite as 
effective as anything yet known for preventing 
the ravages of the turnip flea-beetle, haltica 
striolata, upon this class of plants. Tobacco 
water was useful for one or two days only, its 
strength leaving under the influence of sun- 
shine, requiring frequent renewal. ‘Tobacco 
chips spread around plants are repulsive to the 
insect. Kerosene emulsion was no more last- 
ting than tobacco water, and when frequently 
applied injured the plants. The Director ob- 
served that the flea-beetle flies very near the 
surface of the ground, and boards twelve inch- 
es wide, set around a bed of plants will some- 
times prove a suflicient protection against its 
devastations. In our experience, this insect 
seldom does much injury except to plants in 
the seed leaf stage. If lime is used freely 
and frequently during the early growth of 
such plants as the cabbage and turnip, and 
the soil is rich, the season for fighting the 
beetle will be very short. 


Mitk ror Poutrry.—There is scarcely a 
better food for poultry, young or old, than 
sour milk allowed to thicken and with a por- 
tion of the whey drained off, or it may be 
used for wetting dough without separating the 
whey. Farmers who have a surplus of 
skimmed milk, or families who keep but one 
cow, can scarcely do better than to use the 
surplus for feeding poultry. It will pay bet- 
ter than if fed to swine, as poultry and eggs 
always bring better prices by the pound than 
flesh. Chickens that are kept free 
from lice, have cracked grain at will and sour 


milk 


gapes or othcr diseases. 


swine 


to drink, will seldom be troubled by 





Correspondence. 


For the New Enqland Farmer. 
AGRICULTURAL SUGGESTIONS. 


Plant Lice on Apple Trees. 
Many of the apple orchards are infested with the 
The under 
the leaves will be found thickly intested with small 


aphis mali or plant louse. surface of 


white or greenish yellow lice, which are feeding 


Occurring in large nombers and in- 
of the 


a serious drain upon the energies 


upon the sap. 


festing a large part newest and tenderest 
leaves, 
they check growth and very seriously 
Prof. A. J. Cook of the Michigan 
Agricultural College recommends for applying to 


ot sott 


of the tree ; 
injure the tree. 


the trees, a mixture made of one quart 


soap, one gallon of water and one pint of kerosene. 





PRESSA? 


The editor of the Furmers’ Home Journal, 


¢ an extract from the New 





ENGLAND Farmer in which we claimed that | 
Kentucky blue grass is a variety well known | 
New the 


inserts a parenthetical note in which | 


in England under name of June 
Vass, 
‘Here we think in error. 


he says: you are 


compressa, distin- 


i 
guished from the bluegrass of Kentucky by 


is 


Your June grass is poa 
its stiffer compressed stem, while ours is soft- 
er and round.” In reply we would say that 
we are as famillar with the two grasses named 
as with red and white clovers; that both poa 

pratense and poa compressa are found in New | 
England, but the latter is far more rare and 

It 
often found upon hard soil near ledges where 
It is the 
It has a 
blue or bluish tinge to the leaf and stem. It 
We could fur- 
nish specimens of either or both varieties of 
their if 


is most 
other grasses would. hardly grow. 


only oval stemmed grass we know. 


is far inferior to poa pratense. 


these grasses at any time in season 


desires. 


our contemporary 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
SoRGHUM Its culture and manufacture economically 

considered as a source of sugar, syrup and fodder. 

By Peter Collier, Ph. D., late chemist of the Unived 

States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. 

C. & vo. p.570. Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, O 

Whatever one’s opinion may be concerning the 
future of the sugar industry of this country, no 
one can doubt that Dr. Collier has had unsurpassed 
opportunities for making @ scientitic study of the 
subject, and no one knowing him personally will 
assume that he has not made the most of these op- 
portunities. As Department Chemist under Com- 
missioner Le Duc, it became his duty to investigate 
into the practicability of making sugar successfully 
and profitably in this country from such varieties 
of sugar producing plants as could be procured for 
experiment. Mr. Le Duc, in his enthusiasm over 
discoveries made, and not fully realizing the many 
obstacles that were still to be overcome in placing 
such an immens® industry upon a firm basis, pre- 
dicted that the United States before this date would 
produce all her own sweetening and have some to 
spare for export. Dr. Collier early became a con- 
vert to the belief that we can, and that we ought 
to produce our own sugar, but he has seen a vast 
amount of preparatory and experimental work that 
must be done first in order to make the way to suc- 
cess clear, and then to induce the people to follow 
in the new The reports of the Department 
for the past few years have contained detailed ac- 


way. 


counts of the investigations, as far as carried out, 
and have done much in bringing the attention of 
farmers and inventors to the subject of sugar pro- 
duction. Since the first attempt to grow sorghum 
in this country for sugar making, very conflicting 
conclusions have been reached by different experi- 
meuters, and the discussions over the questions in- 
volved have, at times, been attended with much 
warmth. The aim of Dr. Collier in this work has 
been to sift out the chaffand present in a systematic 
manner all the most important facts relating to the 
economical production and handling of sorghum, 
whether for sugar, syrup, or fodder. It has been 
said that there is nothing new in the discoveries 
claimed by the investigators at Washington ; that 
chemists demonstrated that sorghum would pro- 
duce sugar more than twenty years ago. This, in 
a measure, may be true, but the reports from other 
experimenters in high authority were so conflicting 
and so often adverse that the public was slow to 
take hold of the matter in a practical way. But it 
is different now. ‘The persistent efforts of men 
like Dr. Collier and others who have worked with 
him, have demonstrated the fact that sugar can be 
made on a commercial scale from native sorghum 
where proper methods are followed. It has been 
the aim in this work to place before the farmer and 
the sugar manufacturer a volume containing all 
the information pertaining to sugar production 
from sorghum, that the present knowledge of the 
subject will warrant. It bas been pioneer work 
and has cost a deal of labor, but it will save a 
vaster amount to those who will follow after and 
reap the rewards. This volume is timely and 
should be in the hands of all who have any inten- 
tion of experimenting, or of investing in this com- 
ing industry, for we believe that it is only a ques- 
tion of time when our people will produce all the 
sweetening they consume. The price of the book 
($3.00) is very low considering its size and the 
character of the matter it contains. 





AcricutturaL Socretrmes.—The Rhode 
Island Society for the Encouragement of Do- 
mestic Industry will hold its annual fair at 
Narragansett Park, near Providence, Sept. 
22 and 26. Liberal premiums are offered, 
and active preparations are being made for a 
first class exhibition. Premium lists can be 
obtained by addressing the Secretary, C. W. 
Smith, 128 North Main St., Providence. 

Secretary Harrison favors us with the forty- 
third annual report of the New York State 
Agricultural Society, containing annual ad- 
dress of President Mills, a paper on the dairy 
interests of the State, by Josiah Shull, a trea- 
tise on the White Grub by Prof. J. A. Lint- 
ner, and a condensed report of the award of 





The soap and water are heated to the boiling point, 
the added, all The 
mixture is permanent. In every case in which he 
had tried it, it killed all the lice and restored the 
of the A of kerosene and 


milk is sometimes used, but is not so permanent a 


kerosene and well stirred. 


vigor trees. mixture 


preparation, and the milk is not always easily ob» 
tainable. When milk is used, two quarts of milk 


mixed with one of kerosene. These prep- 


applied with a fountain pump 


may be 
arations are to be 


a similar manner. 


or syringe in 
Mixing Straw with Hay. 

Clover hay when cut in blossom is somewhat 
difficult to cure enough so that it wi'l not hurt in 
the mow. If the farmer has a supply of straw, it 
is well to store the clover with alternate layers of 
straw. The straw will keep the clover from taking 
hurt, will imbibe the flavor of the clover, and the 
whole will be eaten readily by farm stock. The 
mixture makes a complete cattle food. 

Cut 

Whether it is best to plant cut or whole potatoes 
for seed, is a subject that has from time to time 


or Whole Potatoes for Seed. 


been much discussed, and many experiments bear- 
ing upon the matter have been made. The 
made at the Ohio 


latest 


reported experiments are those 
Experimental Station. 


that potatoes gave much larger vic 


These experiments show 


lds in two suc- 
cessive years with whole tubers, than with cutting } 
to one eye—302 and 264 bushels per acre being ob- 
tained by the use of whole potatoes for seed, while 
only 174 and 1 


eyes were used for seed. 


> bushels were obtained when single 
Ripening was nine days 
earlier when whole seed was used than when single 
eyes were planted. These experiments can scarcely 
be considered as conclusive in regard to the merits 
Very few 


of cutting seed potatoes. who advocate 


cutting seed, cut so closely as single eyes. Probably 
if the trial had been 
and tubers cut in two to four or six pieces, accord- 


made between whole tubers 
ing to size, there would not have been that differ- 
ence in yield. It is a matter well worth careful ex- 
perimentation. 

Keep the Pigs Comfortable. 

Comfort is an element in pig raising not suffi- 
ciently considered. A pig made comfortable will 
increase in flesh much faster on the same quantity 
of feod than it will if left uncomfortable. A pig 
that is keptin a will 
thrive so well as another will kept in a comfortable 
Expos- 
E.xperi- 


wet, uncomfortable pen not 
pen and furnished with a clean, dry bed. 
ure to cold and storms retards growth. 
ments recently made at the Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, have shown the w astefulness of 
exposing animals to inclement weather. Pigs in 
open pens gave only four pounds of increase for 
each bushel of corn fed, while those in closed pens 
gave nine pounds increase per bushel of corn fed. 
Encourage the Boys. 

The way to make farmers of boys is to encour- 
age and get them interested in the farm while they 
are boys. Give them a calf or a sheep to raise, or 
let them have a piece of land to cultivate and sell 
all the produce therefrom for their own use, and 
allow them to set fruit trees, care for them and have 
the products thereof for their own. In this 
they will be encouraged and interested, will learn 
to look to the soil for an increase in their material 


way 


wealth, and will learn to like the farmers’ vocation. 
If farmers more generally managed in this way 
with their boys, there would be less complaint 
about the “boys leaving the farm.” 

Thinning Potatoes. 

It is sometimes advantageous to thin potatoes. 
Oftentimes there will be a dozen or more stalks in 
one hill. In such a case there will be a large num- 
ber of potatoes start to grow, but none of them 
will be of a size large enough to amount to any- 
thing. Two to three stalks in a hill are enough, 
and some prefer to have only one stalk. A New 
Hampshire farmer says the largest yield of pota- 
toes that he ever had was obtained by planting sin- 
gle eyes fifteen inches apart each way. He planted 
four inches deep, kept the ground loose, and did 
not hill. The yield was very large and nearly all 
the potatoes were fit for the table. The farmer 
would do well to go over his potato field and 
wherever there are more than two or three stalks, 
pull out the weaker and smaller ones. 

Sheep Beneficial to the Land. 

No other farm stock is more beneficial to the land 
than sheep. Pastures, occupied by sheep, instead 
of becoming poorer each year, become richer and 
richer and produce more and better feed. The 
bushes and briars which so readily spring up in al- 
most every pasture, are eaten off and kept down 
by sheep and their place occupied by grass. The 
weeds and worthless plants will be kept down and 
exterminated. Sheep eat a much larger number of 
plants than any other farm animal, eating many 
that horses and cattle refuse. Hence a few sheep 
should always be kept in a pasture with cattle or 
horse to eat those plants which horses and cattle 
refuse. In short, sheep are almost indispensable to 
the best interests of the farm. In regard to the ad- 
vantages of sheep to the farm, Col. F. D. Curtis of 
New York, well says: “After trying all kinds of 
stock, I have returned to sheep, believing them to 
be indispensable for a complete development of all 
the resources of the farm. There is no stock so 
well calculated for rugged hillsides and rough pas- 
tures and to prevent the growth of weeds. * * * 
They will thrive in pastures and get fat where cat- 
tle would almost starve. They also scatter their 
droppings over the field and never fail to enrich 
lands where they are kept. On poor farms they 
are most emphatically the best factors for increas- 
ing fertility. * * * A number of years ago, when 
a large flock of sheep was kept on Kirby Home- 
stead, a strip of land, the most exposed of any in 
the field, was well dressed with sheep manure. 
The entire field was sown with rye and seeded with 


put produced three times as much rye, to the acre, 
as the rest of the field. The clover grew so rank 
that its very nature was changed, and instead of 
dying out the second year, as it is likely to do, it 
lived for years and made an excellent growth.” 
Keep the sheep on the farm even if the price of 
wool is low. 
The Squash Bug. 

The squash bug, Coreus tristis, not the common 
striped bug sometimes called squash bug, is a dif- 
ficult insect to deal with successfully. These bugs 
appear early in the season and deposit their eggs 
upon the under side of the leaves. The eggs are 
round, about as large as the head of a small pin, 
may be seen in clusters of twenty to thirty. The 
eggs soon hatch into small pale ash colored insects, 
whieh as they grow older acquire a dull ochre yel- 
low color. They live together in little swarms on 
the under side of the squash leaves, imbibing the 
sap and causing the leaves to wither and become 
brown, dry and wrinkled. When full grown the 
bug is about six-tenths of an inch in length. It is 
of a rusty black color above and of a dirty ochre- 
yellow These should 
sought for early in the season and killed if possible 
before they lay their eggs. 
inspected daily and every bug killed that could be 
found. The growth of the vines should be stimu- 
lated so as to bring the vines to a high state of 
vier, in order that they may the better withstand 
the depressing effect of these insects. Kerosene 
emulsion made with soft soap and water, or with 


color beneath. insects be 


The squash should be 


milk, is said to prove an effectual application for 
the pest. 
Lirermore Falls, Me. 


For the New England Farmer. 
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BUGS ON VINES. 
Many are 
done to protect vines from the bugs, and as nu- 
merous are the replies. Yet after all the fact still 
the often the vine 
Che smaller the surface of ground the vines 
Plant all 
in hills; put in 


the questions asked, what shall be 


remains, bugs come, and 


goes. 
cover the less there is to be protected. 
drills or rows, and not 


vines in 


plenty of seed, as it is easier to pull out the surplus 
an abundance of quick- 
to 


than to transplant; supply 


ly available manure to give a vigorous growth 


when needed, as vigorous 
to 


Bugs must 


the vines, and cultivate 


protect from bugs than 


vines are less trouble 


slow growing ones be fought in two 


ways, kill with insecticides what you can, and keep 
away the rest by rendering the surroundings of the 


plants unpleasant for the bugs. Begin the use of 


some strong smelling substance upon the land be- 


fore the seed breaks ground. A chemical fertilizer 


often will accomplish this purpose, care being ex- 


ercised not to have it so strong as to injure the 





One of the most noticeable features of mod- 
ern progress, on the farm as well as in every 
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New England Farmer. 


OGS. 


1 notice in your comments on Secretary Russel’s 


attri- 
You ask 
1 their 


report, y that the decrease in sheep is 


you si 


t protection from dogs. 


buted to inefficient | 
the 


our 


when will farmers combi to demant 


Legislature on this point, etc. Hav- 
the New 
ular subscriber, I 
In the fi 


s feel that their 


rights in 


g been a great admirer ot ENGLAND 


and a reg feel called 
answer this point. 


don’t think the farmer 


terfered with in the direction you speak ot. 


a farmer myself. I own two small farms and live } 
W orceste! 
never heart 

Why «ci 


Simply becau 


in county, in ar rricultural district, 


and have » complaint that the Secre- 


tary speaks of. ‘t farmers keep sheep as 
used to? 


entirely cha 


they se the 


to. The 


stockings have passed 


nged, don’t want 


| 
| 
| 
conditions ad 
days of sheep gre | 
1 daughters are much |} 


used to be 


long si Our wive 


thes when they 


When 


better employed than 


| not to be be escaped or avoided. 


present 
use the old bee hives, and 


other department of productive industry, is 
the constantly increasing tendency to economy 


in the use of time and labor. In our boyhood 


days farmers were frugal in their expenditure | 
of money, as indeed they had to be, but it | 


was of very little consequence, comparatively, 
how much time was spent or how much labor 
was wasted in performing some necessary 
farm operation. <A farmer with a dozen head 
of cattle to look after, did not appear to see 
that it was an unnecessary tax upon his own 


time and strength, or upon that of his boys, to 


| spend an hour or two in driving the animals 


to water, or in pumping the needed supply 
by sheer manual labor. The laborious swing- 
ing of the slow hand scythe from daylight till 


dark, through a succession of long hot sum- 


mer days, was a matter of course, something | 


And so it 


| was with everything else upon the farm, hard, 


severe, exhausting labor, and a good deal of 
it, made up the routine of daily life. 

But people are learning better, now-a-days, 
and are coming more and more to see that the 
poet’s idea that 

“Labor, all labor, is noble and holy,”’ 

is the veriest bosh in the world, but that the 
nobility and holiness of labor is to be meas- 
ured by the value of its results, and that the 
attainment of a given end in the easiest man- 
ner is infinitely better than its attainment by 
severe and long continued toil, because it 


| leaves the mind free to devise and the hands 


to execute some other worthy or necessary 
work. 


labor any more than it is to waste money, and 


It is not good economy to waste 


it is ceitainly a waste of labor to do with 
your own hands, day after day, year in and 
year out, for a lifetime, work which the forces 
of Nature will do for you, at a comparatively 


small cost. 


The use of the wind mill as a cheap and 
effective power for pumping water, or run- 
ning light farm machinery, such as grind- 
stones, feed cutters, churns, and the like, is 
becoming more and more general in New 
England. With the great increase in dairy 


rate. I would say that I 
movable frames. 


H. F. 


time doing first 
a few 


Eaton, P. Q., July 10, 1884. 





manufactured articles of wearing apparel. 
you recommended poison thrown around promiscu- 


ously, | think youn forgot that our dogs pay the 


} 


largest tax of any of the useful animals, and the 


very important fact that there were more dogs kept 
when our grandfathers kept large flocks of sheep. 
The most of our farmers who now keep sheep also 
keep adog. The farmer keeps the stock which he 
thinks most protitable, without any special regard 
to dogs. I think you also forget that the dogs can 
reckon their friends as three to one throughout the 
There 


enemies, 


but two classes that could be 
the thict would 
on patch, and the very 
timid person, who might just well “Oh” and 
“Ah” at that “Horrid dog,” as at 
East Te mple fo Mass. J. B 


State. are 


reckoned as who rob 


your henroost and mel 
as 
anything else. » 
n, 


For the New England Farmer. 
HAY FEVER. 
During my thirty years labor on behalf of phy- 
sical education, I have been the subject of much 
amiable criticism, and not a little misrepresentation. 
Just paragraphs in circulation 
which may hurt my work. One before me, from a 
leading journal, says: “Dio 
broken down in health, and removed to his farm 
on I Island.” of the 
death of her husband have been sent to my wife. 
These allusions to my death and broken health 
seem inaccurate. I alive, was never in finer 
health, and have never done as much work at any 


now certain are 


Lewis has entirely 


Two pleasant notiees 


song 


am 


other period of my life. 

The public will care little about my health, there- 
fore I will try to give this card a passing interest 
hay fever. For many 
of its most unhappy victims. 
The mountains failed, but work farm 
cured me. Not only is it true that people who 
work in the open air are rarely troubled with this 


by a word or two about 
vears I was one 


on a has 


vexing malady, but among many whom I have ad- 
vised to spend a summer in farm work not one suf- 
ferer, I think, has failed to find a cure, or signal 
relief. 

The curious immunity from hay fever enjoyed 
by women is traceable to their table temperance. 
Many lawyers, clergymen, and other sedentary 
men, eat as grossly, including meat in hot weather, 
as farm laborers, comforting themselves with the 
thought that mental labor requires strong feeding. 
Whatever may be the proximate cause of hay fe- 
ver, there can be little doubt that table excesses 
create the susceptibility. Dio Lewis. 


For the New England Farmer. 
SOME BEE EXPERIENCE. 
Some time since 1 saw in the FARMER an account 
of bees in the State of Maine, and that they had 
done very badly last winter, and also that you 
wished to bear from others. Last fall I put thir- 
teen swarms or hives in my cellar; they all came 
out all right, except that one swarm of bees had all 
left their hive, and about 40 pounds of honey; not 
a bee was found in the hive. I suppose they lost 
their queen, and the bees went into other hives. I 
left two swarms in their hives on their summer 
stands, and covered them up with fir boughs; they 
were all right also; I think they did no better than 
those put into the cellar. The spring was not very 
favorable, but, notwithstanding the unfavorable 
season, they have done remarkably well; have all 
swarmed; I have now in all thirty-one swarms; 
some five or six of my last swarms I have doubled ; 
Quite a number of my swarms have sent out one 
swarm each, and the old swarms have made, many 
of them, as much as 25 to 30 pounds of honey. 
Some of the young ones will make quite a large 





clover. The portion where the sheep manure was 


amount of surplus honey, as they are all at the 


little labor. 
so wet, early in the season, that it cannot be 


H. } 


light sand and muck, not naturally rich at any 





Selections. 


HOW I RAISE MY CELERY. 


Celery is now somewhat of a luxury. It 


will soon be considered as necessary as any 
other vegetable ; 
of our mucky swamp lands occupied with the | 
crop, and it will be boxed up and sent all over 
the world. 


and we shall have thousands 


‘*My own plan of growing it involves very 
It is planted on land so low and 


loughed before the middle of June. It is 


rate; it produces only a moderate crop of | 


hay. We plough the land as soon as it will 
work properly, and harrow and roll. Then 
with a common corn-marker, we mark off rows 
five feet apart, and scatter along these rows a 
mixture of half superphosphate, and half ni- 
trate of soda, say a good handful to each yard 
or two paces of the row. We do not sow it 
broadcast, but drop it along the row. We 
then take a horse-hoe or cultivator, remove 
all but three teeth, and set the cultivator as 
narrow as possible—say at fifteen to eighteen 
inches wide—and let the horse walk along the 
mark, and set the cultivator to run as deep as 
we can to get it to work properly. We some- 
times go twice in the row. The object is to 
make the soil as loose, and deep, and mellow 
as possible, and to mix the superphosphate 
and nitrate with the soil. Set out the plants 
in the rows eight or nine inches apart. You 
will be astonished at the good effect of the 
cultivator. It makes the soil so loose that 
the plants can be set out with the greatest 
ease. Of course, it would be just as well to 
cultivate the whole of the land, but this plan 
saves time, and the land between the rows 
will be thoroughly cultivated afterwards, in 
order to keep down the weeds. 

‘*If the land is rich enough, it is not neces- 
sary to use the su erphosphate and nitrate ; 
but on my farm I find great advantage from 
its use on celery, strawberries and asparagus.” 

‘*How late will it do to set out the celery 
plants ?” asked the Deacon. ‘In this section 
[Western New York] they can be set out as 
late as the first week in August, and later as 
you go South.”—Joseph Harris, in American 
Agriculturist. 





KEEPING SUMMER BUTTER. 


A De Kalb county, Illinois, correspondent 
of the Rural New Yorker writes: It is a fact 
well conceded by all good judges of butter 
that butter made in June is better flavored 
than that made in any of the other eleven 
months. It is, therefore, very important that 
every one should know how to keep the June 

roduct for winter use. Here is one way: 
Pack the butter solidly in stone crocks to 
within an inch of the top, level it, and cut a 
piece of white muslin and spread over the top ; 
then fill to the top with common salt. Dig a 
hole in the ground on the north side of some 
building, or in the shade of some tree; or, if 
this is inconvenient, the garden will do; let it 
be deep enough, so that when the crock is 
covered the earth on top of it will not be less 
than eighteen inches thick. In this hole place 
the crock; over it put something that will 
turn off the water if any leaks down to it. An 
old tin pan turned over makes a good cover. 
Pack on the earth, leaving it rounding, like 
an ant hill, to carry off the surface water. If 
this work is done in the garden, plant over 
the top a tomato vine, or a few beans, or any- 
thing, to shade and keep away the torrid rays 


THE STOVER WINDMILL. 


farming, and the growth of the practice of 
keeping stock up at the barn instead of allow- 
| ing them to run at the 


ample supply of water about the farm build- 


pasture, need of an 


| ings is becoming more generally recognized ; 
| at the same time modern improvements in do- 
mestic arrangements, and the change which 
| has insensibly but universally come over our 
| habits of living, call for a much larger use of 
| water in the house, than our fathers thought 


| needful. 


In most country places where there 


be 
plied by its natural flow, the windmill is the 


is no source from which water can sup- 
readiest and most effective machine that can 
be used for pumping. It is not very expen- 
sive, the power is always there, and the most 
modern improved mills are so simple in their 
construction that they are as easily taken care 
of as an ox-cart, requiring, like that simplest 
of all farm-machines, only to be oiled occa- 
| sionally and painted once in a great while. 

| The Stover mill, of which an illustration is 
given above, is one of the most perfect ma- 
of the kind that 
The idea of its inventor has been, that if one 


chines we have ever seen. 
piece of wood or metal was enough, it was 


useless to have tio; if one joint only was 


needed, two joints were a mere complication ; 





| so in number of parts and of joints, the ma- 

chine is reduced to the lowest terms of sim- 
| plicity, and at the same time works so per- 

fectly as to be absolutely automatic, running 

ina very light wind, or trimming itself to 
| meet an equinoctial gale by turning its wheel 
edgewise to the force of the blast and run- 
ning as smoothly and evenly as ever, seem- 
ingly undisturbed by the violence of the ele- 
ot 
course, ensures the durability of the mill, for 


| ments. This simplicity of construction, 
there are less parts to wear out, or to break, 
or to get out of order, than in any other ma- 
chine of the kind that we have seen. Some 
| half a dozen or more of these mills are in op- 
eration within a short distance of our own 
home, and in every case the owners are enthu- 
siastic in their praise. Messrs Henry W. 
Peabody & Co., 114 State St., in this city, 
are the general New England agents for the 





sale of the ‘*Stover.” 


of the sun. The work is then finished, until 
one wishes to take out the butter any time 
before severe frost. This method I will war- 
rant to keep butter perfectly sweet until win- 
ter, if proper care is taken. An old acquaint- 
ance of mine tells me he has practised this 
ylan for years, and when he lived on the farm 
Ke used to take up his butter in November, 
and sell it for 40 cents per pound, whereas, if 
it had been disposed of when made, he could 
not have realized more than 15 cents. This 
is also a good way to keep canned fruit dur- 
ing the summer, if one has not a proper place 
for the purpose. Put the can in a box and 
bury it as above, if canned in glass. 


A WORD ABOUT BUDDING. 


Now is the season to try your hand at bud- 
ding. ‘The proper period in this country is 
from the first of July to the middle of Sep- 
tember. There is hardly a farm or village 
garden in tbe country which has not a fruit 
tree of some kind which might not be improv- 
ed by ‘‘inoculation,” as the old writers called 
it, with some better variety ; and budding is 
so much easier, safer and generally more con- 
venient than grafting, that there is really no 
excuse for remaining content, year after year, 
with the poorer sort when the better can be 
had with so little trouble. 

There are various ways of budding practis- 
ed in this country and abroad; but on the 
whole, the simplest and best method is that 
known as ‘‘American shield budding.” Get 
a thrifty shoot that has nearly done growing, 
of the variety you wish to have, remove im- 
perfect buds, which will generally be found at 
each end of the shoot, and cut off the leaves, 
leaving a portion of the foot-stalk about half 
an inch long. Provide yourself with a bud- 
ding knife anc with some strands of bass-mat- 
ting or soft yarn. Select a smooth part of 
the stock, on the north side if possible, so as 
to avoid exposure to the direct rays of the 
sun. Make an incision, lengthwise of the 
stock or limb, an inch or an inch and a hali 
long, and another cut across the top of the 
first, so as to form a*‘T.” Carefully cut a 
bud from the shoot, leaving a thin slice of 
wood and bark above and below the bud, cor- 
responding in length to the long cut in the 
stock. Then with the ivory end of the knife 
carefully lift the bark on each side of the in- 
cision just enough to admit the bud without 
forcing. Slip the bud in, ‘‘right side up.” cut 
off the top of the slice if it projects over the 
cross-cut, and then with the bass strand or yarn 
tie it quite firmly above and below the bud, 
leaving only the latter exposed. 

Foreign budders — remove the 
woody part from the under side of the bud. 
But this is an upnecessary and somewhat dif- 
ficult operation, liable to injure the bud, and 
exposing it in our hot climate to fatal drying. 

he after treatment consists simply in watch- 
ing to see whether the bud is growing nicely, 
and when that anpears to be the case, loosen- 
ing the bandage, or removing it altogether if 
the bud has clearly established itself in its new 
home. 

The buds to be used for this purpose are 
wood-buds, which grow singly in most trees, 
and less plump and round than blossom-buds. 
It is possible, however, to bud with the latter ; 
and if any of our young friends wish to bud 
for fruit they might try the experiment. Get 
a few fruit-buds of some superior pear or 

ach, insert them as already described, say 
in September, on a thrifty bearing tree, and 
perhaps next season the fruit will come. 
Vhen one wishes for an immediate result, it 
is well to try this plan. At any rate, it is an 
interesting experiment, and if it fails, boys, it 
is no great matter. ‘Tis better to have tried 
and failed”—to adapt the old lines to the new 
theme—‘‘than never to have tried at all.”"— 


A BRIEF VACATION. 


Massachusetts Press Excursion---Bar Harbcr 
to Mount Desert. 


When one of our Boston preachers was about to 
pronounce the closing benediction at the last ser- 
vice, previous to shutting up the church doors for 
the summer vacation, he said to his hearers who 
were about to leave the city, “There is something 
of a craze in this fashionable desire to get away 
from one’s home two or three months in the year. 
I can hardly understand it. I like home myself; 
It is about the only place in the world wherein I 
can growl and grumble and be ill-humored without 
let or hindrance. But, after all, this frantic desire 
to get away from one’s home, and to dwell fora 
time on the mountain side, or at the sea-shore, has 
Life would not be life 
is a living death 

Work would be 

Play would be 


a basis of common sense. 
without this variety. A 
simply because it is monotonous. 


prison 


unbearable if it were not for play. 
an intolerable burden if work. If all life 
were holiday, there would be no holiday at all.” 

He further then, “My advice to 
you, if you care for it, is that during these coming 
holidays you should try to get as close to nature as 


not for 


said to them 


you can, and that you should have as little as pos- 
sible to do either with preachers or preaching.”’ 
That preacher told a deal of truth in those few 
words. If any one objects to bis advice, or to any 
part of it, that one is free to not take it. 
There is no mistake about it, that very many go 





to the mountains and to the sea-shore, who could 
be quite as comfortable in their homes, were it not 
for the monotony of home life, even when there is 
of and ill- 
Yet a comfortable home may seem like a 
prison if one feels that one must stay there always. 


no excess growling and grumbling 


humor. 


New England people who work at all generally 





work hard, and were it not for the occasional “let 
up” many more than now do would break down in 
le. 


their might and 


So long as 


health, go crazy, or commit suicic 
men and all 


so long will they re- 


women work with 
strength when they do work, 
quire the occasional periods of rest and recreation. 
These summer vacations have become a necessity 
Some men work their brains 
ts 


papers, 


as well as a pleasure. 
so hard that the popular summer resort with i 
fine cookery, modern conveniences, daily 
telegraph and telephone arrangements gives little 
ito the woods, or 


res. They have to go far back ir 


out to sea, to get as far away from civilization as 


possible, and as near to nature as their own nature 
and to. Ii 

that, the newspaper men could hay a vacatie 
What fun that would be, to go off io 
even for a week, with the printing off. 


habits will allow them all would do 
ym too. 
a month, o1 
locked up 
over. 


that 


and no paper to get off until the vs on is 
Happy should be the editor who lives to see 
Till then the 
to 


thank the preacher who tells him to ge 


day. printer, like tl poor debtor, 


will have take his outir and 


nature in the meantime as possible. 


The Massachusetts Press Trip 


this year was a particularly pleasant one tor sev 
that 


befor 


timed members by 


hard 


It was so 
xtra 


eral reasons. 


working a little « starting, and 
again after returning, could keep their work runt 
the trij t tl 


number 


without interruption ; was shor at 


the 


four times took part in it that have 


t years; 


done so on some of the longer ones pas 








inexpensive, because mana- 
Maine 


tly openc 


it 
gers 


was comparatively 
of the Eastern 
Companies, who have recen 


& Central Railroad 


d a new line of 


road of forty miles from Bangor to Mount Desert 


ferry, eight miles north of Bar Harbor. and thus 


established an all rail line to that beautiful section 


of the country, probably believed that such an ex- 


cursion would be of mutual lx 
ul hotel 


efit. The transpor- 


tation ar certainly 


pro] rietors 


companies, 
did their parts well. 

The party left Boston by the nine A. M. 
woint 


train tor 


Portland, and before reachir hat } numbered 
hungry bodies. 
There was no time to stop for dinner, but Mr. A 
M. Winchester, of the Portland restaurant, proved 


himself equal to the occasion by coming on board 


111 happy souls, but enclosed in 111 


with great baskets full of large p bags, each 


filled with other smaller bags in which were neatly 


packed sandwiches, cold chickens, cake and fruit, 
to and give every one a 


hot tea and 


go round 


followed 


enough of cach 


hearty lunch, after which 


was a dinner good 


It 


enough to have been set out in anybody’s home, 


coffee served in mugs. 


smooth and well 


felt either in 


and the track of the road 
cared for that little inconvenience was 
serving or disposing of it. 

As usual the members of the party paid their 
fares and all other in 
lump to their treasurer, Mr. J. of the 
Rockland Standard, all fur- 
ther financial cares connected with The 
provided two special 
and sent their 
genial excursion Mr. Edward 
Fabyan, N. H.,t the 
fort of the party during the trip 


advance 


Smith 


expenses in one 
Ss. 
who relieved them of 
the trip. 
Eastern Railroad Company 
the and 

of 


com- 


ears for occasion, jovial 


agent, Sands 


» look after safety and 


an undertaking 
which he carried out to the entire satisfaction of 
all. By 


sometimes 


coincidence, (coincider 


t Augusta, 


a happy ices are 


arranged for,) on arriving a 
the home of the Republican nominee for President, 
our party were favored with the pleasure of a 
hearty hand shake from that illustrious gentleman. 
The 
“Down East” 
unlike other in the country, 


visit Maine for the first time particularly 


along the route from Boston to the 
to 
and to those who 


scenery 


watering places, itis safe say, is 


any 
interest- 
must be one of the most 


ing. The Kennebex 


fitable rivers on the face of the earth, producing as 


pro- 


it does, a crop of ice every winter, which is stored 
banks 


houses, and a crop of saw 


along its in immensely great white ice 


logs in summer, which 
nearly hide its waters for miles and miles, 
to be sawed iuto timber and boards. 

Reaching Waterville, with its great cotton mills, 
the B. F. 
obtained a portion of his school education, 
the Valley of the and 
over the high land which separates this river from 
the waters of the Penobscot, and cross the latter at 
Bangor, 


shipment to southern markets. 


waiting 


and its Colby University, where 
Butler 


leav e 


young 


we Kennebec, pass 


where are plenty more logs and ice waiting 
Here we strike the 


new road recently cut through, to give tourists who 


dread long sea voyages a chance to comfortably 


visit the charming scenes along the Eastern coast. 


The first mile or two out from Bangor is up a 


grade so steep that two engines are 
by the 
being the 
The road is well built, is laid with steel] 


required for 
moving the trains, which way are already 


well patronized by travelling public. 


rails over 
which the coaches roll with much less sway and 
used 
Parlor cars, or Pullman cars, are attached to 
the through to 
Mount Desert ferry is made without change or de- 
lay in about ten hours. the 
steamer Sebenoa, Frenchman’s 
Bay, and Bar Harbor is Here the trav- 
eller can take his choice between a half dozen or 


jar than over many of the older and long 
lines. 
each train, and run from Boston 
Another half hour on 
running across 


reached. 


more fine hotels. 

Our party put up at the Rodick 
has rooms for five hundred guests and dining-room 
and parlor accommodations for making twice that 
number comfortable and happy. It 
one of the old residents, D. Rodick, 
are looking after the interests of 
house and its The old Rodick farm 
upon Bar Island, just across the harbor, and can be 


House, which 


was built by 
left 


who four 


sons who the 
guests. is 
reached at low tide by teams or foot passengers 
crossing over the bar, which gives the harbor its 
name. We crossed the bar, which is not sand but 
chiefly pebbles, one afternoon, without dampening 
Another party who tried it bat 
tarried too long to see the tide come in, also came 
back with dry shoes, but to do so had to carry 


the shoes. later 


them in their hands while they waded through a 
foot or so of salt water, more to the amusement of 
lookers than of the Mount Desert 
Island destined efore to be far better 
known by the travelling public than it has been in 
the past. According to the Maine Year Book, the 
island was first settled in 1608 by French Jesuits, 
but the settlement was broken up by Virginians 
eight years later. In 1760 it was again settled by 
the English. It was incorporated as a town in 
1789, since which date it has been divided, forming 
four new towns, Eden tothe north and of which 
the village of Bar Harbor is a part, Tremont to the 
south with its Southwest Harbor, a summer resort 
of note, and Cranberry Isles, lying still further 
south and a few miles out to sea. The population 
of all these towns in 1870 was about 4000, but has 
increased somewhat since that date. 

Eden contains at the present time 1300 perma- 
nent residents, while its village of Bar Harbor and 
vicinity is often made lively in summer by from 
seven to eight thousand boarders in addition. The 
shores are nearly all rockbound and ragged, and 
the action of the tides during these millions of 
years has left a great many points of peculiar in- 
terest both to the pleasure seeker and the student. 
One can lie on the green grass upon the dry banks, 
or sit upon some projecting granite cliff and watch 
the waves as they roll in and break against the 
rocks and then recede to be followed by others a 
little less or a little more forcible, for hours to- 
gether without tiring, or he can spend days in rid- 
ing over the island, which is some fifteen miles 
across. The principal point of interest, however, 


on actors. 


is long 








N. Y. Examiner. 


will be Mount Desert itself, a bold, round-headed, 
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and at the top, bare piles of solid granite 1522 feet 
high, which is reached by two or three miles of 
carriage driving, then a sail of a mile across Eagle 
Lake in a smart little steamboat, followed by a car 
ride up the steepest part over a cogwheel railway, 
something over another mile to the Green Moun- 
tain House where Mr. H. W. Chase will spread as 
good a dinner as any hungry traveller need ask for 
in town or country. The view from the mountain 
top is worth a long trip to enjoy, and no one who 
has taken it in will have done his duty till he has 
induced another to enjoy it too, To describe it is 
impossible, but to see it with one’s own eyes only 
requires an excursion ticket, which can now be 
bought for a few dollars at any railroad centre in 
New England. 

Eagle Lake is a beautiful sheet of water, 275 feet 
above the base of the mountain. It supplies Bar 
Harbor village with the purest of water in unlim- 
ited quantity, and furnishes ice in winter which is 
laid up in abundance. = Itis completely hemmed in 
by solid mountain walls and is said to be nearly a 
hundred feet deep. The fare for the round trip 
from the hotels to the mountain top is only $2.50, 
while, if a good walker prefers to foot it, he will 
find no toll gates to obstruct his way. The Harbor 
people are all showing a liberal spirit in public 
They have good roads which 


matters generally. 
The 


are all free and remarkably well cared for. 
farming land on the Island generally is rather 
hard to till, but not unproductive when properly 
worked. The heavy beef and most of the butter 
used in the hotels in summer is brought from Bos- 
ton, but the lighter meats, poultry, eggs and milk, 
are largely produced by the Island farmers, who 
find a good and ready market for all they choose 
to raise. This is the first place where we ever 
knew milk to sell higher in summer than in winter, 
the ruling prices being eight cents when the hotels 
are open and five to six when they are compara 
tively quiet. Now that the way is opened by rail, 
there will be more or less travel and business here 
all the year round. 

The two and three seated buckboard is one of 
the peculiar institutions of Bar Harbor, and our 
party who were treated to two long rides in them 
were almost captivated by their easy motion and 
freedom from jar, while carrying their six to ten or 
twelve passengers. 

With the rides, the walks by the seashore, the 
steamboat trips in the harbor and the possible fish- 
ing excursions, we doubt not that every member of 
our party would have been glad to have stopped a 
month, but as the readers didn’t vote the newspaper 
yacation at all, our short runaway must 


men any 
After three days, including 


be brought to a close. 
one Sunday spent on the island, we all take an ear- 
ly breakfast and then retrace our outw ard course 
except between Waterville and Portland, where we 
take the longer way through Lewiston and Auburn 
getting a view of the beautiful lakes and picnic 
grounds at Maranacook Station near Winthrop ; 
and arriving in Boston in ample time to take the 
evening trains out for home. 

Special mention might be made of the pleasant 
entertainments furnished in the evening by the Bos- 
ton musical and dramatical artists who accompan- 
ied the party and who will be heard by many other 
audiences the coming winter; the praise meeting on 
Sunday, and the complimentary resolutions that 
were passed thanking everybody who had contrib- 
uted to the success of the trip, but the aim of this 
letter has been to induce others who have more 
time for recreation, if not more need of it, and who 
are in doubt where to go, to take in Mount Desert 
leland without-needlessdeiay, for they will find a 
rich field to explore and pleasant people to care for 
them, who are willing to work for a reasonable 


compensation. A. W. C. 


Hew England Farmer. 


BOSTON: 
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26, 1884. 

The Boston Inspector of provisions is doing 
his part to protect the citizens from the ap- 
proach of the cholera, having seized and de- 
stroyed more than 3000 watermelons, and 93 
crates and five barrels of vegetables last 
week. 

One of the papers says that a *‘ Plymouth 
(N. H.) man has captured from his farm, this 
summer, almost 100 bushels of grasshoppers. 
He obtains a bounty af $1 on each bushel.”” 
We should not have thought of grasshoppers 
as a ‘‘money crop,” but we do not believe it 
pays to raise them even at that price. 

A new kind of army worm has appeared in 
Knox County Me..,. that ‘ will eat nothing but 
thistles and burdocks,” and carefully avoids 
injuring the growing crops of the farmers. 
We would like to few of these 
reformed worms in this locality, if we can be 
assured that their reformation is permanent. 


colonize a 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
has voted to give public notice that it will, at 
the proper time, receive contributions of hor- 
ticultural products to be forwarded to the 
horticultural exhibition in connection with the 
World's Cotton Centennial 


Exposition at New Orleans. 


Industrial and 


New Hampshire boys in some of the border 
towns are turning an honest penny by import- 
ing woodchucks from the Vermont side of the 
river and collecting the bounty on them, rea- 
soning that if the selectmen want woodchucks 
badly enough to be willing to pay for them, it 
is perfectly legitimate to endeavor to supply 


the demand. 


The ‘summer resorts” at the seaside and 
among the mountains, are feeling the weather 
very sensibly this season, and some of the 
best known summer hotels in New England 
are striving to keep up appearances with a 
handful of guests, or are preparing to close 
their doors altovether, if the weather does 
not speedily change to a more torrid temper- 
ature. Meanwhile we who are staying at 
home are congratulating ourselves that if the 
season is not a good one to loaf in, it is at 
least not an uncomfortable one to work in, 
which when one can’t loaf, is a good deal 


better. 


THE GREELY RESCUE. 
“ Peace hath her victories, no less renowned 
Than those of War.” 


And certainly no warlike achievement of 
the United States Navy has ever been more 
creditable to the oflicers and men immediately 


concerned, than has been the peaceful and 
benevolent work of rescuing Lieut. Greely 
and his five perishing companions trom the 
horrors of cold and hunger at Cape Sabine, 
and too much credit can not be awarded to the 
brave leader who pushed on through the ice 
of Melville Bay, without waiting for open 
water and safe navigation. It was well that 
he did so, for a delay of even a day might 
have been fatal to the few miserable survivors 
huddled together under their wretched shelter 
on the icy Arctic shore, without food or fire, 
and almost without hope. 

The details of their retreat from Lady 
Franklin Bay and of their sufferings through 
the terrible winter that followed, are inex- 
pressibly touching, as told in the simple 
narratives of Greely and the other survivors, 
and it would be impossible for any other hand 
to add to the story anything that would make 
it more graphic or more pathetic. For nine 
months it was one continued struggle for life, 
against the hopelessness that came from the 
feeling that they had been forgotten by the 
government that sent them out, and that the 
measures for their which had been 
promised a year ago, had been permitted to 
fail. ‘Those who died, lost their lives because 
they and their commander obeyed orders. 

When the party left Fort Conger, on Lady 
Franklin Bay, all were well and in good 
spirits. It appears that they had supplies at 
that point sufficient to have lasted them over 
the winter, had they chosen to remain there, 
but of which they could earry only a small 
part on their retreat to a point where they had 
the right to expect that assistance would be 
in waiting for them. But like true soldiers, 
they obeyed the orders they had received, and 
began their hazardous retreat to greater dan- 
gers than had attended them during their two 
years of isolation in the extreme north. 

But these men were soldiers. Who shall 
say that their deaths were not as glorious and 
as full of honor, as that of the soldier who 
dies upon the battle-field? That their lives 
were any more wasted than that of the picket 
abandoned on his post, or of the skirmisher 
sent forward to certain death to draw the fire 
of the enemy? ‘The work upon which they 
were sent was of importance to the “whole 
civilized world, and as far as can be judged 
by the scanty information thus far received, 
it was not only faithfully and intelligently 
performed, but its results were brought away 


relief 


without loss, and in such shape as to be read- 
ily added to the world’s stock of scientific 
knowledge. Geographical and meteorologi- 
cal science will be the gainer in an important 
degree, and the work which these soldiers 
have done will be as immortal as the work of 
the three huudred Grecian soldiers at Therm- 
opyle. 

Moreover, aside from the important scien- 
tific results of the Greely expedition, one thing 
has been determined that will have great in- 
fluence upon future exploration, and that, 
notwithstanding the fatality attending its ter- 
mination, will doubtless do more than any- 
thing else could do, to encourage such explo- 
rations in the immediate future; and that is, 
that Lieut. Greely’s experience, like that of 
Lieut. Ray at Point Barrow, has shown that 
life in high latitudes is not only possible, but 
easy, under proper conditions. These expe- 
ditions have solved the problem of Arctic ex- 
ploration. During the whole of nearly two 
years the health of every member of the 
Greely party was excellent, and it was not 
until the retreat that any suffered. Even then 
they only suffered because there was no place 
to retreat to. 

Had there been a second permanent station, 
with an equal force, established at Cape Sa- 
bine, or some place between there and Lady 
Franklin bay, on shore, not on board a ship 
that is liable to be wrecked or to be crushed 
in the ice, and with a regular means of com- 
munication with civilization at some stated in- 
terval assured, there would have been-no such 
loss of life, but the whole party, as it now ap- 
pears might have survived the third winter, as 
they did the first and second, with less posi- 
tive discomfort than is experienced by our 
soldiers at some of the regular posts at the 
North-west. Doubtless this plan of reaching 
the pole, by the establishment of permanent 
stations, with abundant supplies of food and 
fuel, and within supporting distance of each 
other, pushing each year a little farther north, 
and holding the ground gained, will be very 
soon set in operation by some country or gov- 
ernment, and without doubt, also, it will, in 
the end, be successful. 


GOVERNMENT QUARANTINE YARDS. 
Wavrnam, Mass., July 21. 

‘Lhe latest importation in quarantine isa lot 
of 108 Holstein stock, owner by Hon. Wm. 
A. Russell of Lawrence, Mass., comprising 
the following that arrived on steamer Durham 
city, via London from Holland: 25 heifers 
and cows, two years and over; 32 yearling 
heifers, 1 yearling bull, 48 heifer calves and 
3 bull calves. The above were bought in 
North Holland by his agent, J.C. Poor. We 
will say that the cows are intended for Mr. 
Russell's stock farm at North Andover, Mass., 
to replace a lot of grade cows that have been 
kept solely for the production of milk, it be- 
ing his intention to keep nothing but thor- 
oughbred stock in the future. He has about 
35 cows of the same breed and of especially 
nice stock, descendants of stock imported by 
him nine years ago. 

Of the present importation there is one 
yearling bull registered in the ‘*Netherland 
Herd Book,” intended 
his farm, he being of remarkably good milk- 


for future service at 
ing stock, as his record shows. 

The 32 yearling heifers were all selected 
for their superior breeding and individual 
merit, their dams having excellent reputations 
for milk product, and sired by first class sires. 
They are a model, mealy colored lot, of good 
size, and in good condition ; having had a good 
passage over, they were landed remarkably 
bruises. The majority of these 


free from 


heifers will be for sale when released from 
quarantine. 

What Mr. Poor considers as his best 
vestment is the 48 heifer calves, being a nice- 


ly marked lot, and were all selected from very 


in- 


heavy milking cows, some of them giving as 
high as forty quarts of milk per day, and sired 
by the very best bulls in North Holland. He 
saw their dams, and took particular care to 
note tne amount of milk given, and he says 
that he really never saw any cows until he 
traversed that country, although he has con- 
stantly been connected with cows for years ; 











their record shows from 18 to 22 quarts per 


day, as two year old heifers, and from 32 to 
40 quarts per day as mature cows. 
An importation of 52 head of Holstein 


stock by E. M. Washburn of Lenox Furnace, 


Mass. These consisted of 10, mostly two 
two year old heifers, with a few head of three 
and four year old; 16 yearling heifers; 25 


heifer calves of 3 and 4 months; 1 bull calf 
of S months, bought during the month of 
June, in the North Holland. 


They came from Rotterdam to Boston in fif- 


Province of 


teen days, considered a quick passage, and 
arrived in good condition, on steamer Dur- 
ham City. This is Mr. Washburn’s eighth 
importation ; he took the first herd of Hol- 
stein stock into the western part of this State 
and deals wholly in this breed of cattle. He 
considers this last importation better than 
any of his previous purchases. He has ban- 
dled some six hundred head, and such is the 
demand for his selections that he has only six 
head left of his previous importations. The 
range of values on heifer calves is from $150 
to $175, yearlings from $250 to 275, mature 
cows $300 to $350. 

In selecting the stock he is very careful to 
obtain the best, regardless of price, and in 
every case of his purchases endeavored to see 
both sire and dam of the animals he obtained. 
He has had, since arrival, several breeders at 
the yards, who consider them as good as any 
that have been landed here, both in quality 
and condition, after the voyage. ‘The cattle 
show for themselves, as being first class, of 
remarkably fine breeding in every respect; 
bought especially for milk qualities. 





CATTLE MEN’S CONVENTION. 

It is proposed to hold a national convention 
Nov. 17 next at St. Louis, Mo., to form a 
permanent organization for the protection and 
advancement of cattle owners and ranchmen. 
The executive committee has already secured 
$15,000 of the $25,000 required as an ex- 
pense fund, and all arrangements are about 
completed for holding one of the most impor- 
tant and influential meetings known to the 
commercial world. The meeting will not 
only be national, but all nations will be rep- 
resented, and will likely result in the organiz- 
ation of a body that might be styled the 
«*American International Cattle Growers’ As- 
sociation.” About 300 delegates from the 
country west of the Mississippi will be pres- 
ent, and perhaps 5,000 to 10,000 cattle men. 
Some of the most prominent business men of 
St. Louis have organized a citizens’ executive 
committee for the reception and entertain- 
ment of the cattle men during the convention, 
and have arranged an extensive and elaborate 
programme covering the five days that the 
visitors are expected to be in the city. The 
programme embraces addresses of welcome 
by the Governor of Missouri and the Mayor 
of St. Louis, and speeches by other promi- 
nent men, and will also include a grand ban- 
quet, military review, steamboat excursion, 
grand old-fashioned barbecue and picnic, be- 
side theatrical, musical and other entertain- 
ments, to include a visit to the stock yards, 
parks, and other places of interest in and 
about the city. The committee will also pre- 
sent to each visitor attending the convention, 
a handsome souvenir medal, with the compii- 
ments of the city of St. Louis, in honor of 
the first national cattle men’s convention. 
The railroad and transportation committee 
will make satisfactory arrangements with rail- 
road and steamship companies for the trans- 
portation of those attending the convention, 
which will open Nov. 17, 1884, in the grand 
music hall of the new exposition building, and 
continue for five days. 





Tue First Hors.—The first bale of new 
hops for the season was received on Tuesday 
by Dole Brothers from E. R. Hayward of 
Easton, Mass., and is the earliest on record 
in this country. Mr. Hayward produced the 
first bale last year. The hops are of the ear- 
ly Humphrey variety, well matured and of 
good quality. Mr. John Reossle, the well- 
known lager-beer brewer, is the buyer, bu 
the price paid has not been made public. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
MAGAZINES. 

The August number of the Atlantic, if perhaps a 
little heavy for dog-day reading, contains several 
papers that will bear keeping and re-reading. “The 
Twilight of Greek and Roman Sculpture” is the ti- 
tle of a most valuable article, full of interesting re- 
search and information. Charles Godfrey Leland 
relates some of the Indian Legends of New Eng- 
land, and draws a parallel between them and the 
Scandinavian Edda. The second of the “Cook's 
Tourist in Spain” papers, like the first, shows good 
powers of observation in the writer as well as abili- 
ty to te!l his experiences in an interesting manner. 
Edward F. Hayward has an appreciative and in- 
teresting sketch of N. P. Willis, an anthor whom 
Americans were proud of when we were school- 
boys, but whom no one reads today. “Bugs and 
Beasts before the Law” isa somewhat curious ac- 
count of the times when rats were tried by the 
courts for robbing the farmers, or vicious swine 
suffered the deaths of malefactors at the hands of 
the common hangman. Selections from the diary 
and letters of Ezra Stiles, once President of Yale 
college, bring vividly before us the “Old New Eng- 
land Divine” of a past generation, now as thorough- 
ly superseded as any of the institutions of a hun- 
dred and thirty years ago. Mr. Mitchell's ‘In War 
Time” is continued and there is a pathetic short 
story entitled “Dinkey,” and a fanciful story called 
“The Zig Zag Telegraph”, with other papers of 
minor importance, and the magazine’s usual excel- 
lent editorial literary work. 

In Lippincott’s Magazine for August a most en- 
tertaining article is the paper containing “Personal 
recollections of Charles Reade,” by John Coleman, 
Reade’s associate in many theatrical enterprises, 
and the intimate friend of his late years. The sec- 
ond paper on the “Suburbs of New York” treats of 
West Chester and Long Island, and is finely illus- 
trated. In an article on “‘Vivisection,” Dr. Albert 
Leftingwell argues in favor of restricting the prac- 
tice by law within the narrowest limits consistent 
with orginal research. “A Word from a Woman 
Against Female Sufirage” is pointed and cogent. 
The second paper on “Life in a Russian Province” 
is very readable and interesting, and a short ac- 
count of the “Confederate Postage-Stamps,” with 
engraved specimens,’ has a certain degree of histori- 
cal value. Miss Tucker’s new serial “Aurora” is 
continued, and another by another author is begun, 
and there are three short stories which are excel- 
lent as Lippincott’s short stories always are. ’ 

The August Century is full of pictures and its 
literary contents are appropriate to the season. 
John Burroughs describes in his most charming 
way some “British Wild Flowers,” and Alfred Par- 
sons, an English artist, sketches their beauties in 
an equally charming manner. “Chinese Gordon,” 
a prominent and romantic figure in contemporary 
history, is the subject of a graphic sketch by a per- 
sonal acquaintance. An article on “General Sam 
Houston” is full of interesting and authentic anec- 
dote of that most remarkable man. Another bi- 
ographical paper has for its subject the Queen of 
Roumania, who, as “Carmen Sy Iva,” has attained 
some literary fame. The third of the ‘Recent 
Architecture in America” series deals with Com- 
mercial Buildings in some of our principal cities, 
and is profusely illustrated. Another illustrated 
paper follows the wanderings of Ulysses, as des- 
cribed by Homer. ‘Work for a Constitutional 
Convention” is the title of a carefully written and 
thoughtful paper, pointing out some of the weak 
spots in our system of government, and how they 
may be strengthened. Rey. Dr. Washington Glad- 
den finds “Three Dangers” to society, in intemper- 
ance, divorce, and business gambling, and pleads 
earnestly for reform in these three directions. Two 
new stories are begun in the August number, one 
by Henry James, the other by H. H. Boyeson ; 
Mr. Cable’s “Dr. Sevier” is continued, and contains 
some stirring scenes of the opening of the secession 
war; Frank R. Stockton has one of his inimitable 
tales, and there is another humorous story by the 
author of “Rose Madder.” The poetry of the 
number is above the average, and the “Open Let- 
ters” and ‘Topics of the Time,” are, as usual, ex- 
cellent. 

Harper's Magazine for August contains sixty- 
two engravings, most of them in illustration of the 
four articles descriptive of places; in the old world, 
Holland, as seen and sketched by George H. 
Boughton, and Westminster Hall, the great hall 
first built by William Rufus, nearly eight centuries 
ago; and, in the new world, Boston Harbor, with 
its islands and lighthouses, and Salt Lake City, the 
headquarters of that anomalous religion and civil- 
ization that has so far successfully resisted the 
power of the United States to crush it. The illus 








trations to Mrs. Harrison’s paper, “Some Work of | 


the Associated Artists,” are exceedingly well exe- 
cuted. G. O. Shields describes enthusiastically the 
hunting of the antelope in Montana. The charm- 
ing illustrations that accompany Mr. E. P. Roe’s 
“Nature’s Serial Story” go far to redeem the 
utter tediousness of the story itself, and reconcile 
one in some degree to the attempt to sugar-coat 
horticultural instruction with love making. 
is in this number a valuable contribution from Dr. 


’ 


There | 


F. J. Nott on the medical virtues of Richfield 


Springs and other 
special analyais was made for the purposes of the 
article, which, in its scope and significance, resem- 
bles the article published last year on Carlsbad. 
Julian Hawthorne has a sensible article on athletic 
There are also two short stories, and a 
further instalment of Black’s “Judith Shake- 
speare.” The editorial departments are vigorous, 
all except the “Drawer,” which has flatted out im- 


training. 


mensely of late. 

The August Wide Awake is a very charming 
and beautiful number, from Lungren’s delicate 
drawing of the “Little Pixy People,” with which it 
opens, to the Chatauqua Department, with which it 
The opening story is for girls, and is an 


closes. 
excellent one in its lessons; it is entitled “A Mod- 
ern Kate Barlass.” 
hunting story called “Osito;” and Miss Sparhawk 
furnishes a funny and very dainty tale for the 
smaller children in the history of **Polly’s Mortiti- 
cation.” One of the most attractive papers is a 
sketch illustrated with portraits of the daughters of 
the Prince of Wales. “Old School Days” is a title 
which will appeal to parents even more than to 
their children, tor we all remember our school days 
with affection. The Rev. E. E. Hale gives his 
young readers some information about the prelim- 
inaries of Presidential elections. Miss Phelps’ se- 
rial story comes to a satisfactory conclusion, and, 
in short, every page of the little magazine is thor- 
oughly bright and charming. 


St. Nicholas for August is a profusely illustrated 
and seasonable midsummer number. It opens with 
an illustrated article on “Old Shep and the Central 
Park Sheep,” in which Franklin H. North tells 
about New York City sheep farm; Blanche Willis 
Howard writes a simple and pathetic story of Ger- 
man child-life, with a happy ending, called “Frieda’s 
Doves.” Celia Thaxter appears in this number in 
a new role, as the illustrator of Joel Benton’s 
quaint poem, “The Curious House,” and shows the 
same delicate grace with the pencil as with the pen. 
An interesting paper is entitled “Paper: Its Origin 
and History,” by Chas E. Bolton, which is accu- 
rate without being technical, and is illustrated from 
drawings made at the mills where the paper is 
manufactured on which St. Nicholas is printed. 
There is a thrilling account of a great fire in Con- 
stantinople, and of its inadequate fire department. 
Louisa M. Alcott contributes a summery “Spin- 
ping-wheel Story ;” the “Historic Boys” story is 
about ‘Baldwin of Jerusalem; the Boy Crusader ;” 
while Maurice Thompson takes “Marvin and his 
Boy Hunters” through a quail-hunting trip and a 
bear adventure. 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

Last Saturday was prize day for hollyhocks, 
which were exhibited in great variety and 
profusion. Next to these the most promi- 
nent feature of the exhibition was the collec- 
tions of native wild-flowers contributed by 
Mrs. P. D. Richards and Mr. E. H. Hitch- 
ings, the former of whom showed thirty-four 
species, and the latter eighteen. Most of 
these, of course, were common and familiar, 
though there were some that are extremely 
rare in New England, and of which a sight in 
their native haunts is only granted to the en- 
thusiastic lover of Nature, who knows just 
where and when to surprise these bashful 
flowers in the few brief days of their bloom- 
ing. But even the commonest of them show 
what beauty there is in familiar things, if we 
only have eyes to see it. 

Among the fruits the new Fay’s Prolific 
currant (red), was again exhibited. Fine 
specimens of the White Gondouin, which is 
considered the least acid of all currants, and 
which we do not remember to have seen ex- 
hibited before, were shown. The McLaren’s 
Prolific raspberry, from John L. Gardner, is 
also quite a recent introduction. The prize 
cabbages were very large. 

Awards for flowers: Twelve hollyhocks, 
Edwin Fewkes; second prize to Miss E. M. 
Harris. Six hollyhocks, John S. Richards ; 
second, Mrs. E. M. Gill. Three hollyhocks, 
Mrs. A. D. Wood. Cut flowers, Mrs. E. M. 
Gill; second, W. K. Wood. Herbaceous 
plants, J. W. Manning; second, Miss S. W. 
Story. Gratuities to Miss E. M. Harris, E. 
Sheppard, Mrs. E. 8. Joyce, and Charles F. 
Curtis, for hollyhocks; Mrs. E. M. Gill, for 
lilies and hollyhocks ; Miss 8S. W. Story and 
Mrs. E. S. Joyce, for displays; Mrs. P. D. 
Richards and E. H. Hitchings, for native 
flowers; and R. B. Cummings, for a bouquet 
of native flowers. 

Awards for fruits: Raspberries, collection 
of not less than four varieties, William Doran 








New York sulphur waters. A | 
destroyed by fire in the San Joaquin Valley. | 


The boys have an amusing 





& Son; two quarts of any variety, W. Doran 
& Son, for Franconia; second, Rev. B. Jud- 
kins, for Cuthbert. Currants, twenty-four 
bunches of Dana, Benjamin G. Smith; sec- 
ond, Mrs. E. M. Gill. Versaillaise, Benja- 
min G. Smith; second, William Doran & Son. 
Any other variety—R. Manning for White 
Gondouin ; second prize to the same for Red 
Dutch. Gratuities—To 8. Lawrence for cur- 
rants, Warren Fenno for Gooseberries, and 
Benjamin G. Smith for collection. 

Awards for vegetables—Drumhead cab- 
bages, the first prize to Warren Heustis. 
Gratuities—To Cephas H. Brackett for pota- 
toes and cabbages, Warren Ileustis for peas 
and beans, S. G. Stone for Golden Wax and 
Marblehead Early string beans, Charles N. 
Brackett for Clark potatoes, and John L. 
Gardner for cauliflowers. 

THE BOSTON DIRECTORY FOR 1884 

Everybody remembers the story of the old 
lady who found Webster's Unabridged Dic- 
tionary ‘‘mighty interesting reading, even if 
it was a little disconnected,” and to the resi- 
dent in any great city, a similar interest at- 
taches to the yearly issues of the city Directo- 
ry, the latest of which for Boston, just issued 
by Messrs. Sampson, Davenport & Co., we 
confess to having read with a great deal of 
pleasure, although, like Mr. Wegg with the 
‘old familiar Decline and Fall of the Rooshan 
Empire,” we ‘‘have not been not to say right 
slap through it.” The Reverend Homer Wil- 
bur speaks of the pleasure which his children 
used to find unfailing, in looking up the honor 
ed name of their progenitor in its Latin dis- 
guise, in the Harvard College Triennial, and 
we children of a larger growth find much the 
same pleasure in looking up the names of our 
friends and half forgotten acquaintances cach 
year in the pages of the Directory, often find- 
ing therein our first information of the change 
of business or residence, or perhaps of the 
death, of some chance acquaintance or even 





of some well known friend. 

There is a sentimental side even to so pro- 
saic a volume as a City Directory ; but it is 
the practical side that is most to be consid- 
ered. 
that there are in the present year’s Directory 


Coming down to hard tacts, it appears 


164,544 names, or 3,342 more than last year, 
from which it is estimated that the population 
of the city must now be not far from 410,000. 
That 33,000 names that appeared in last 
year’s issue have dropped out of this, and that 
over 36,000 new ones have been added, shows 
in a very striking manner, how incessantly 
the population of the city is changing, and 
the fact that over 45,000 changes of location 
have been made in addition to the new names 
shows how little practical economy there is in 
a business man’s trying to get along by keep- 





ing a last year’s Directory upon his desk, 
rather than expend the moderate price of $5 
in the purchase of a new one each year. ‘Too 


much can not be said in praise of the consci- 
entious faithfulness of the work that keeps up | 
so closely and with so great general accuracy 
to these numerous and puzzling changes. | 
Some slight changes have this year been made | 
in the mechanical features of the work, and | 


| 


most brilliant | 
le by the Di- 
| 


an excellent map of the city and suburbs ac- 


companies the volume. 

= A Tune or Beaury.—The 
shades possible, on all fabrics, are ma 
amond Dyes. Unequalled for brilliancy and dura- | 
bility. 10c. at druggists. Send 2c. for 32 Sample 
Colors. Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 





THE Susquehanna River has produced a per- | 

fectly white eel over 24 feet long and weighing 14 
pounds. It was caught near Irenta. | 
Wuen medical science admitted that Rheu- | 
matism and Neuralgia had their seat in the 

blood, it remained to find a successful remedy 
for the poisonous acid which caused them. | 
That remedy has been found. It has been | 
named ATuLopHoros, which is a Greek word | 
composed of athlon, a prize, and phero, to | 
bear away, that is **bearing away the prize.” | 
And this it does both in promptitude and final | 
efficiency. Says Mrs. Eliza Evans, of Upper | 
Derby, Delaware county, Penn.: ‘After the | 
third dose of ArnLornoros | better | 
than I had done for months.” 
| 


Miscellancous Items. 


acres of grain have been 


rested 





} 
te Six thousand 


te Forest fires in Michigan are doing a | 
good deal of damage. 

te Nearly 38,000,000 barrels of petroleum | 
is stored in tanks in Pennsylvania. 

te The recent cold weather has impaired 
the hop crop of New York. 

ty The Delaware peach crop will exceed 
that of last year. 

te President Arthur has issued a procla- 
mation urging strict sanitary precautions to 
keep out the cholera. 

te A coal breaker not far from Hazleton, | 
Pa., was burned on Sunday ; loss $100,000. 

te ‘There was a heavy land slide on Mt. | 
Willard, White Mountains, Saturday night. 

tz A statue of Beethoven was publicly un- 
veiled in Central Park, New York on ‘Tues- 
day. 


| 


te Last Sunday's rains caused two wash- | 
outs on the New Brunswick Railway, and car- | 
ried away a bridge at Cardigan station 


the | 
| 


te The first message was sent over 
new ocean cable at Rockport to the New 
York Herald last Sunday evening. 
ae ; * | 

te The prospects for the andigo crop in | 
Bengal and the tea crop in Assam are unfa- | 
vorable. Rain is badly wanted. 

a News from the Arctic whaling fleet, re- 
ceived at New Bedford, is to the effect that 
12 vessels have taken 31 whales. 

te Ebenezer Bingham of Westminster, 
Vt., attempted to commit suicide Sunday by 
hanging himself to a bedpost. 

te The yellow fever now prevailing at 
Guayamas, Mex., is of a mild type and is not 
spreading. 





«e Vegetable growers in Southern Geor- 
gia are very much discouraged by the returns | 
they have received for their crops | 
! 

te Hail and lightning did considerable mis- | 
chief at Brattleboro’, Vt., and vicinity Satur- | 
day night. 
| 


te The Post Office at Swanton, Vt., was | 
entered by burglars last week, the safe blown | 
open and $500 in cash and stamps and $7000 


in notes taken. 


t@ An alliance has been formed between 
the Baltimore and Ohio, the Bankers and Mer- | 
chant’s and the Postal Telegraph and Cable | 
Companies. 

te Twelve Gloucester fishermen were res- | 
cued last week off St. Pierre Island after having | 
been adrift in a small boat for four days with- 
out food water or rest. 


te William Underwood & Co's lobster and | 
sardine factory and Newell Rumery’s store | 
and stock at Jonesport Me., were burned last 
Saturday night. Loss $30,000. 

te The secretary of the Treasury has is- 
sued instructions to revenue marine officers to 
use great vigilance in looking after infected | 
vessels and enforcing the quarantine laws. 

te The growing tobacco crop is the lar- | 
gest ever planted in this country. Virginia, | 
North Carolina and Kentucky planted more | 
than ever before. 

te All the buildings except six in the 
town of Belknap, Montana, were destroyed 
by fire Friday night, the property loss exceed- | 
ing $100,000. The greater portion of the | 
people are left destitute. 

te Hattie Elliott, wife of Charles Elliott, 
was found strangled to death in a boarding 
house on Lynde street, in this city on Mon- 
day and her husband is suspected of the mur- 
der. 


te President Arthur has called for the res- 
ignation of General James Longstreet as Uni- 
ted States marshal for the northern district of 
Georgia, in consequence of carelessness and 
inefficiency in office. John E. Bryant will | 
succeed him. | 


(fe An excursion train on the Conotton | 
Valley Railroad was thrown from the track 
near Canton, Ohio, on Sunday, and nine cars 
were rolled down an embankment into the 
river. A large number of passengers were | 
injured, some fatally. 


te Over 5000 bricklayers and laborers 
struck in New York for nine hours a day. 


Several of the employers acceded at once to | week ago the ruling price was 9c, and the range 9@ 
the terms of the men, and the others will be | 4: 


probably obliged to, as building operations | 
are very brisk and workmen comparatively | 
scarce. 
ta A peculiarand not very gratifying dis- | 
covery has been made at some of the fishing 
nds in the vicinity of Bangor rding the 


gamey of all fish. Numbers of them have been, beans at $®. 4 
taken, found to be full of worms | 20.$7208): sete sorecn oe oe eee encd do 2.208 
' 2.40; common do $2.@2.20; ee re icen bean 


after bei 
and entirely unfit to eat. 


Haven, Ct., were destroyed by an incendiary 
fire on Monday night and 40 horses perished 


the condition of the Lincoln Monument at 
Springfield, and finds that it was erected in a 


| Beef, ¥ h— 


| Pork, hams, # 13 @. 16 ; 


| Cusk, ¥ b 


| thing below 


| tions, and holders are firm. 
at 20c; Northern at 18@10c; New 


wick 18@184c and Islands 18a19 # dozen. 


| since holders have begun to shade prices a little on 
lack bass, one of the most palatable and _ but the best lots. fe 4 


ry The stables of Peck & Bishop at New 


in the flames. 
te A Chicago paper has been investigating 


sbabby, dishonest manner, and is in danger of 
collapse. 

t# The Board of Health has prohibited the 
use of well water in New York for drinking 
purposes, as it has been found that the water 
of all wells on the island contains poisonous 
matter. 

tz A temperance campmeeting, gathered 
to discuss and advocate a constitutional amend- 
ment and the cause of temperance generally, 
was organized at Old Orchard Beach the 
present week. 

te Twelve buildings were totally, and eight 











partially destroyed by fire on Duncan street, 
Gloucester, Mass., on Tuesday. About a 
dozen families were rendered homeless, and 
several of them lost most of their effects. 


te Two barns belonging to Mrs. Richard 
Wilder, at Bethlehem, N. H., were burned 
last Sunday night, together with contents, 
consisting of a large quantity of hay and 
farming tools, among which were two mowing 
machines. 
an incendiary. 


It was undoubtedly the work of | 


te The crop of blueberries was never so 


large in Sandwich, Mass., as at the present 
season. In the burnt districts, where the for- 
est fires raged two years ago, the ground is 


covered with a new and thrifty growth of | 


bushes, which were fortunate enough to es- 
cape injury from the June frosts. 

te Six sleepers were placed across the 
track of the Boston & Maine Railroad at a 
yoint between 
Y H., one night last week, with the evident 
intention of wrecking a train. The obstruc- 
tions were discovered and removed by the 


Atkinson depot and Plaistow, | 


| 


hands of a freight train passing on another | 


track. 

te Will Hall Burleigh, the oldest son of 
Hall C. Burleigh of Vassalboro, Me., shot him- 
self at his father’s farm one day last week. He 
had gone out after berries, taking his gun, and 
not returning at night search was made, and 


he was found shot, with his gun by his side in | 


a position that indicated that the shooting had 
been accidental. The young man graduated 
at the State college this summer, delivering 
the valedictory. 

The welcome intelligence of the rescue 
of the remnant of Lieutenant Greely’s Arctic 
expedition was received in Washington on 
Thursday morning of last week. 
was communicated by Commander S« hley from 
St. John’s. N. F., where he arrived with six 
survivors of the ill-fated expedition Wednes- 


The news | 


| Mackerel— 


day, Lieut. Greely among the number. ‘These | 


men were rescued at Camp Clay, northwest 
of Cape Sabine, on the 22d of June, and when 
discovered were in a starving condition. The 
remainder of the expedition, 19 in number, 
had perished from exposure and hunger. 


te The programme as arranged for the | Common ext 


observance of the two hundred and fiftieth 


anniversary of the settlement of the town of | Rolier Flour. 


Ipswich, Mass., includes an address by Rev. 
John C. Kimball; a poem by Rev. J. K. 
Knowles, and one, it is hoped, from Mrs. 
Harriet Prescott Spofford; dinner in a large 
pavilion on the green in the rear of the First 
Church, with interesting post-prandial speech- 
es; a procession in the morning at 9 o'clock 
and the Germania Band will furnish music 
There will be an evening band concert and 
fireworks. Friday, August 15, is the day ap- 
pointed. 


ARRESTING THE PRoGhess OF CONSUMPTION 
In this disease, as every one is aware, the only hope 
of the patient lies in the establishment of a higher 
vital condition. Efforts are made to reach this 


through out-door exercise, and by various other 
means for improving the general health which are 
known to invalids and physicians. Now, in the 
Vitalizing Treatment of Drs. Starkey & Palen, 
1109 Girard St., Philadelphia, has been discovere d 
ility, 


| an agent that gives directly this higher vit 
which generally becomes apparent at the very ont- 
set of its use. This is manifest in an almost 1m- 
mediate increase of appetite, and in a sense © litt 


and bodily comfort. If the Treatment is continued, 
a steady improvement nearly always follows; and 
where the disease has not become too deeply seated, 
a cure may be contidently looked for. If you 
would have satisfactory evidences of this, send to 
Drs. Starkey & Palen tor such documents and re 
ports of cases as will enable you to judge for your- 
self, and they will be promptly furnished. 


The Markets. 


BOSTON RETAIL PRICES. 
Inside of Faneuil Hall Market. 

WEDNESDAY, July 

[Corrected weekly by HILTON & WooDWARD, No. 

5, Veal and Mutton; Gro. H. RuSsELL, Nos. 17 & 19, 

Poultry and Game; U 

Pork, Lard and Hams ; 





1884 


Rinn & Co., Noa. 38 & 40, Hees, 
Crossy, Bros. & Co., Nos. 
57 & 59, Butter, Cheese and Eggs; SANDS, FuRBER & 
Co., Nos. 88 & 90, Fruit and Vegetables; SHATTUCK 
& JONES, No. 128, Fish; Gro. E. RICHARDSON & 
Co., No. 1, F. H. Square, Fruit and Nuts.) 


Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 











Butter, ? b— Cheese, ¢ 1b @ s 
Lump, ...25 @. 50 Sage, ... lb @ 5 
Creamery, . -24 @. 28 grie,each,. . 4 0 
Prime tub,. .24 @. 26 i ) 
2d quality, . 24 a 
common, ..1l6 @. 20 tt >a. 2d 

Fruits and Berries. 

Apples—#¥ pk .75 @ 100 Currants, qt o- . 1b 

Black berrivs, qtl0 . 56 Lemons, # doz 25 @. 30 

Biueberries, qt 15 - 20 Oranges, # doz 2% @. 50 

Cherries, # th .15 @ 2 Raspberries, qt 20 @. 50 

| Cranberries, qt . @. 30 Watermelons,easoO a. 75 

Cocoanuts,ea .5 @ 8 


Fruits and Nuats--Dry and Canned. 
Almonds, # &.20 @. 30 , Prunes, #? bh . .8 @. 20 






Apples, # th . .15 @. 20 | Peaches, #? b .30 @. 3 
Castana, # tb .. @. 10 Yytcan.. .20 a. 39 
Citron, #? & . .18 @. 20 | Raisins,lay’s?H16 @. 30 
Dates, ¥ hb ..10 @. 1 Valencias, 10a. 13 
Figs, ¥ hb ...15 @. 30 | Shagbarks, ¥qt 8 @. 10 
Filberts, # bh .15 @. 20 | Walnuts, Eng..15 @. 20 
Peanuts, ¥ th .10 @. 15 | Naples, .... @. 20 
| Pecans, » » « «14 @. 17 | Zante cur’nts,h10 @ 12 


Vegetables. 
Beans, # pk . .387 @ New, pk ..35 @. 40 
String, pk . .50 @. 75 sweet, @b . a ‘ 
Beets, # pk ..- @ “0 Radishes, beh .3 a. 4 
Rhubarb, # th... @. Zz 


Sage and Thyme— 


100 


Cabbages,ea .l2@. 
Carrots, ¥ pk .. @. 30 


Cucumbers,en .2 a. 4/| @bch....-+ @ 6 
‘eg plants,ea. . a. 20 | Spinach, pk 1b a. 2 

Lettuce, # head. @. 5 | Squashes 

Mushrooms, 100 @ 1 25 Marrow,# th . @ t 

Onions, Bermudalh a 5 lurban, #? th .4 4 5 

Peus, split, ¥ qt qa. 10 | Hubbard? bh 4a. 5 
Green, pk . .30 a. 50 | Summer, ea 5 a 10 

Potatoes, # pk @. 20 | Tomatoes, qt lb a “ 


furnips, # beh 4 10 


# bushel . .80 ¥ Sd 
# bbl - © 175 @ 187 
Meats--Fresh,. 

, Mutton— 

| legs, . .17 @. 20 
) fore qr, ¥ bh .10 @. 18 

25 chops, # bb. .17 @. 20 


Sirloin steak . 25 ¢ 
Round do... . 15 
Rib, roast . .15 @. 2 
Chuck rib . .10 @. & 
Soup pieces. .6@. 8 
Liver ..+.8@. 10 


. 33 
, 


a) 


Pork, ¥ tb— 
Roast & steak 11 @. 18 
Suet, @t....9@. 1 


Haslet, sheep,ea. @. 10 |Tallow,# hb ..8 @. 10 
Lamb— Veal, hind qr th 17 @. 20 
hind qr, #b.15 @. 20 foreqr....10@. 15 


loins, eet Oc 
Sweetbreads, 30 @. 50 


foreqr.¥b 10 @. 15 e. 
Lard, leaf, # H 10 @. 12 

Tried, ....12@. 15 
Meats--Sait, Smoked, &c. 
Smoked, ea . 87 


Bacon, ¥ th .12 @. 15 | Sheepdo.#dz. @. 50 

Shoulders,¥? h12 @. 14 | Pigs’ feet, #?b . @ 8 

Salt, ¥ tb ..12 @. 14 |Sausage,#¥h .10 @. 15 
Beef, corned,¥? th 9 @. 12 | Bologna, # hb 12 @. 

Smoked, # &.20 @. 25 |Tripe,#@% .. 10@. 15 
Tongues, #¥ tb .13 @. 15 | 


Poultry and Game. 
Chickens, #  . 20 @. 30 | Pigeons, # doz2 50 @ 3 00 
Spring, #  .45 @. 50 | squabs, ¥ pr. 75 @ 100 
Ducks, choice, bh20 @. 25 | Pigs, sck’g,ea 150 @ 3.00 
Fowls, # h ..17 @. 22 quarters,# 10 @ 16 

Geese, ¥ hb ..15 @. 2 | Turkeys 
Green, ¥ hb .18 @. 2 choice, ¥ th .22 @. 2 

Fish--Fresh. 

Halibut, ¥B .. @. 15 
Mackerel,ea .10 @. 
Perch,® doz... @ 15 
. 15 | Pickerel,#@ bh. 12@ 
10 |Salmon, bh. . .20 @. 30 
Scup, # b . -°@. 10 
SpanishMac’l th 25 @. 30 
Sword fish, # bh. a 15 
Flounders,ea. . Trout,salmon,#t% @. 17 
Haddock, # th. . 6 | Brook, #b .40 @. 75 


Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 


Cod, dry,#&B. .8 @. 10 Salt,each ... @. 
Salt, # kit .300 @ 600 


eS 
- 
oO 


Bass, #?b.. 

Cod,# tb .. 
pickled, # 
tongues, # tb 
cheeks, ¥ tb 
liver oil, qt 


a 


= 


e- 


“ 


. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 


Eels, ®@b.. 


a tte tt ee 


ALES SALLSH 
— — 
on co 


Clams, # gall .. @. 75 
Frogs, #@ doz .. @. 40 |Lobster,#@b... @. 10 


Green turtle, ¥ hb @. 20 |Oysters—Com.stew 
Halibut, smkd,¥ b&b @. 17 | wgall ...120@140 
Fins, # th ... @. 12 |Sdlmon,smkd B20 @. 2% 
Herrings, do. #¥ dz @. 20 |Soft shell crab, dz @. 65 
Scaled, # box . @ 35 | Tongues and Sounds— 
Mackerel— FTRecsces @ BW 


= 





BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 
WEDNESDAY, July 23, 1884. 


There is a fair distributing trade in most articles of | 


country produce, but the demand from seashore and 
holiday resorts which is usually quite large at this sea 
son of the year, is much smaller this summer than for 
several seasons past; and this makes an appreciable 
difference in the activity of the market. 
Batter.—Receipts of the week 18,455 pkgs and 2153 
bxs. The demand is rather quiet, especially for any- 
the best grades, and prices are barely 
steady, though not quotably changed. We quote 
round lots as follows: Choice Northern creameries at 


20a2z3c, and best Western at 20@2le # th; prime New | 
York and Vermont dairies at 194@21c; fair to good do | 


at ~"l6al?7ce; Western dairies at 14al6c; ladle packed 
and imitation creamery at 11a@lé6c, and bakers’ grades 
at 10c per b upwards 

At St. Albans, Vt., on Tuesday, the butter market 
was dull, and prices were the same as last week. 
General price 17c; selections 15419¢; fair to good 154 
léc. 

Cheese.—Receipts of the week 6111 boxes — bbl. 
The market is firm, in sympathy with the country mar- 
kets, and partly on account of light receipts. We 
quote prime factory at 8, @%}c, with some choice makes 
held higher, and fair to good factory at 8a8jc ¥ 
Common grades are dull, and take a low range. Sage 
cheese is quoted at 10@10jc # th. 

At Little Falls, N. Y., there have been sales of 5000 
boxes of cheese ; 4000 at 9c, 3000 at 9}c, 200 at 94e, bal- 
ance commissioned. The production is falling off rap- 
idly on account of the drought. A week ago prices 
rauged from 9 to 9jc. At Utica, 12,000 boxes were 
sold at 8J@0§c, ruling 8jc; 2000 boxes consigned. A 





Eggs.—Receipts of the week 4546 boxes and 20 
bbls. With continued small receipts, and a steady de- 
mand, prices have advanced from last week’s quota 
We quote fresh Eastern 
fork and Vermont 
18,@ive; Western 174; Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 


Beans.—The demand is somewhat more a, 


We quote large hand-picked 
6042.70 & bush ; icles ascell od picked 


R----AN- AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER.----SATURDAY, 








@2.20; do pea @2.30@2.40 # bush; old-fashioned yellow 
eyes $3.304$3.35, and improved $3.40@3.50 # bushel. 

Vegetables.—A few old potatoes are left, but the 
stock is rapidly cleaning up at 36450¢ ¥ bushel. The 
market is tolerably we if supplied with new potatoes, 
which sell by the barrel at $2 5043.50 for Southern 
and $3.25@3 75 for Jerseys and Long Islands. New 
beets are selling at 40@50e & bush ; cucumbers, $141.25 
v hundred; native tomatoes 50c # th; turnips, 3a@3\c ¥ 
bunch ; peas, 3141.25 # bush; Bermuda onions, $2.25; 
native onions $1.25 #@ bush; cabbages, native, fa5e 
each ; marrow squash $1.504@2; funcy, 32.50 # bbl; let- 
tuce, 1ba@25c ¥ dozen; new carrots, 2@%5e ¥ dozen 
bunches. 

Frait.—Apples are improving in quality, and are 
selling at 3ia2 # crate. Small fruits are abundant. 
Currants are selling at 10@11lc # tb for cherry and 74 
Se for common; blackberries, 6@12c # qt; raspberries, 
15a20c, with a few choice at 25e; blueberries, 114 15¢; 
blackcaps, 12¢ # qt. Watermelons at #200840 ¥ 
hundred. 

Fresh Meats.—The market is firm for 
eavy beef, but there is considerable light stock which 
sells low. We quote bind quarters at 124@15e, and 
fore do at 6a8e # th. Lambs are in fair demand. The | 
supply of veal is still short and prices are higher. 
Choice spring lambs 124@13\c ¥ th; fair to good 04 ql0ec; 


‘a | 






choice 





extra muttons and yearlings 8449}c; fair to good 7} 
Sc; common 647c; fair to good Eastern veals 8) 4%\c; 
fancy 0c; Worcester county 10, a ile. 

Poultry.—The market is quict with no change in 
wrices. We quote choice fresh killed Northern Tur- 
keys I4al5e; frozen, 18420c; common to g od 1sal5e; 
fresh-killed native chickens 25@28e; spring chickens, 
vwsaste; Northern chickens 18420c ¥ th; Western fowls 
liable; fresh-killed alve; ducks 20425¢ # th; Phila 
delphia squabs $3 4% 50 # dozen. 

Hay and Straw.—Thlicre 
hay and prices are higher. We quote choice 
hay $158419; medium to good hay, #16417, choice 
Eastern tine $144'5; poor, Fllale, damaged #6410, 
with Eastern swale at $9. Rye 
straw at $410 # ton. 





is a scarcity of choice 
prime 


straw #18420, 


BOSTON WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Carefally Corrected Weekly. 
WEDNESDAY, July 23, 1884. 
Extra Boston 62 @. 64 
Neatsfoot # gal.72 @ 100 
Old Metal, Rags, Pa- 


Beeswax. 
Yellow, ¥ Bb. . 37 
White, ¥b . .40 @. 55 


Coal. per Stock, &c. 
Cannel, # ton 1000 @16 00 [Old Copper, ¥ b10 @. 14 
Anthracite, # 2 tbs — Brass,# i. . 74@- 9% 


retail, .. .525 @575 Lead, ¥ b . .3)@. 3h 
cargo, .. -475 @ 500 Pewter, ¥ ib 5 é 
Coffee. Zinc, @b. . . 25g 8 

pee o4 |S¢’p Iron, cwt. 75 @. 85 

Mocha, ¥ b . .22 @ 24 Do. light, ewt.60 @. 70 
Java, ....» 13 @. 24 |Cast Iron, cwt. 60 @. 65 
Maracaibo, @. 14 | White rags, #b 2h@. 5 
Rio, ...»+++9%9@- 13 |Colored do. ¥ & 19@. 2 

Cotton. Folded newsp’sh1 @. 1} 

Upland. Guif. Waste paper ¥ ib jg. 4 

Ordinary,. . » »-9 @- 10} 3 

4 

i 





o}| Manilla rope ¥ b3 @ 34 
L@. 114} Soft woolragst 54¢. 6 


iddli » » 104 
—_— 7 3 ve $i 13 Old carpets, &c.b5 @. 5 
de Sa Waste woolens,h §@. 1 

Domestics. 

Sheetings and Shirtings— Petroleum. 
Heavy4#4..-.8 @- 39 Crude ....+-6@6 64 
Medium 44, .6)@. 7g Refined ....6@ 64 

Drills, brown. .84@. 9 | do.cases . ..9)q@. 104 


Print cloths ..3@. 34 _do.hightest .7}@. 9 
Cotton Flannels 7 @. 17 Naptha ....10@. 11 
Prints, fancy ..5 @. 6) Produce. 
Fish. Applies,crate.100 @ 00 
Cod, ¥ qtl— dried, ¥@th ..4@. 7 
Georges . .450 @ 500] sliced, ¥b. .5 
Dry Bank .340 @ evaporated, bh 8 @. 12 
Nova Scotia. . @. Butter, ¥ b— 


Western, ..14@. 
bakers’ ...10@. 
Beans, ¥ bushel 


N. Foundl’d.. @. - Creameries 18 @. 23 
Hake ....175 @ 200 prm Vt.&N.Y.19 @. 21 
Haddock . .200 @ 22 tair to good .16 @. 17 
Pollock ...150 @ 200 common ,.14 4. 1 

1 
1 





No. 1, ¥ bbl10 00 al2 00 


Bae cones Ge | 
No. 3 800 a4 900 | Smalland exz 60 @ 300 
Alewives .350 @ 400] Yelloweyes 350 @ 350 
Salmon | Mediums .235 @ 260 
No. 1,@bbl20 00 @2100 | RedKidneys . @. . 


| Cheese, ¥ tb 


Herring 
prime factory 84@. 

Ss 

7 


Scaled, # box 13 @. 14 


Pickled, bb] 200 @ 250 | fair to good @. 8 
Flour and Meal. farm dairy ..7@. & 
skim . 6 


Eggs, # doz . 





| 
75 ese ¥ bbl. a 
5 | 


Western sup .275 a 20 
$25 @: 

Minnesota . .425 @ 659 | Potatoes— 

Patents .. .525 @ 620 #bush ...35 @. 50 
500 @ 575 New, # bbl 260 @ 375 

St. Louis. . .500 @52% | Poultry, @h..11 @. 20 

Ohio& Indiana 5 00 @ 525 | Pickles, # bbl— 

Michigan . .475 @ 50" coarse ..... #1000 

Winter w’t 2ds3 25 @ 375 medium .... 41300 

Oat Meal 75 @ 600 fine. . . . 1600 @i7 00 








4 
Kye Flour . .350 @ 425 gpeiued . 2 « « a 14 00 
Corn Meal . .275 @ 259 | Vinegar, ¥ gal 14 @. 25 
Fruit. Provisions, 
Almonds Beef, Mess— 

Soft shell , .15 @. 16 West. mess 11 00 @11 50 
Citron ....!7}@. 19 West. ext . 1200 @lz 50 
Curranta....4)@- 55 Plate. . .1300 @14 00 
Dates ¥ bo. . «5 @- 5 Pork, prime. 15 00 a15 50 
Pea Nuts ... 7@. W Mess . 1600 @16 50 
Figs, drums . .10 @. 12 Clear . . . 1625 @17 2 

Layers 6@. wv Backs. . . 1700 @17 75 


Lemons, box 2 50 @ 6 60 

Oranges,¥ box4 00 a 600 

taisins, layer 250 @ 2 00 

Loose Muse 235 @ 240 
Furs. 


by Dye 


Lard, tce,# th. sia. 10 
caddies, #? Bh. 10 a 104 
Hams, smoked 13 @. 14} 
Hogs, dressed .6;¢@ 7 
Salt—¥ hhd. 


Purk’s Island 





aaanee } 
Corrected 80 @ 200 


*, Taylor 


l 
11 1” 
il 1 


























& Co., 36 ¢ hauncey St. Liverpool : a ; 
a aiverpool . gq 12 
Mink, N.E. dark 0 @ bag, fine . .150 @ 250 
do. pale. . . % a 
Muskrat 2 Seed. 
kits : Corrected by Schlegel & 
Fox, red 1 30 ‘ Fottler. 
Marten 100 |Clover,red . .11}@ 12} 
Raccoon ...25 @. 75 white Dutch 30 @. 35 
House cat -10 @. 2% Alsike. . itis a. 2% 
Beaver skins . 250 @ 600 |Grass,#” bush—_ 
Otter «.-. ~ 600 a & 00 Herds - 175 4190 
Lynx . 2250 & 40 Hungarian .., @ 125 
Bear .. +1500 a15 00 Millet en 1 25 
cub .. +. -10 @400 Red Top,bag2 50 @ 300 
Skunk . «+. -12h@. 90 Foulmead’w 200 @ 250 
Wildcat. ...25 @ 0 Lawn . - 300 @ 400 
Fisher... .4 500 a 8 00 R. 1. Bent... @ 300 
Buffalo Robes 3 Ky. Blue «++ @ 500 
Unlined 800 a5 00 Orchard .. ++ @ 250 
10 D Buckwheat, bu. @ 125 
Lined. . . 1050 @25 00 | Hm om, Ot 14 
4 Barley, # bush . @ 125 
Grain. Rye, spring, bush @ 100 
Corn, # 56 tbs— Wheat, spring . @ 200 
Yellow 609 @. 70 | Flax Seed , .250 @ 500 
No.1 mixed 67 @. 6 | Linseed, Am. 140 @ 150 
No. 2 mixed. a | Calcutta, .180 @ 1455 
Ungraded . .55 @. ¢ | Canary, Si ily 275 @ 300 
Steamer . -63 @. 66 |MustardsS ed. .8 4 10 
Oat baie ari dy. 40 g 46 Spices. 
Wheat ....75 @1W0 o . - 
Rye .. eo 2D @. 75 | Cassia, Y bh. . 64@. 7 
Barley... . .70 @. 92 |Cloves....- 19 
Shorts, # ton 1600 a17 00 Ginger «4. ; 10 
| Pime Feed . . 1700 ais 00 | Mace © ooom $7 
Middlings . . 1900 qz1 00 |Nutmegs 4 63 
Cotton Seed Meal— Pepper «++ +] 154 
Woewt ..2+- @170 4] Starch. 
y ton. . . 2850 @31 00 | . » 
| eo eORde 2 
Hay—* 2000 bbs. | a. 9 
. 7 | fig. 4 
East.& North.12 00 @19 00 | 
At City Scales—-re tail | 
Country Hay— Ic bs 
ton . «1500 42000 2 5 
Straw, 100 hs 100 @ 175 4 5 
| l t 
Hides and Skins. a > 
Calcutta cow, # ft 4 7 
Slaughter . .124@. 1 a ‘ 
Dead green .. @. ! .5)¢ 6y 
- Ayres, dry 21 a Tallow. 
! tur ele eee Ss te 
Western, dry .15 @. 18 |Rendered,@® .6 @. 6} 
ge lta "aa. 10 [Grease «ese. ig 5} 
Goat skins. . .25 @. 60 | Teas. 
| 
ifoney- | 65 
Northern 45 
Box,#& ..1@. % 45 
Strained, # bb 16 25 » 3o 
5 
Hops. 25 
1883,. 56+. -20 2a 55 
1882, . oe 55 
Leather. 0 
Sole, B. Ayres. 25 @ 7 a . 
Common . .224@. 24 Tobacco. 
Oak . ee ees G Conn. & Mass. Wrappers- 
Upper, in rough Common ..l4@ 16 
Ilemlock ..21 @. Medium... .i18@4 20 
Oak . ° 8 $a. 28 Fin oor - WG 10 
Calf skins, # & Selections . .40 @ 50 
| Rough... .46@. 59 Seconds ...11 4 15 
Finished , .60 @. Fillers ... .5i@ 74 
French ..120 @ 200 Havana seed 24 @. 50 
. ‘ ! 11 12 
Lime. Leal { noite hi Re AbD 
i Good Westernl0 @, 12 
Rockland, csk 95 @ 1 00 Com’n & med. 8 @. 10 
Lumber. Lugs ...+-6@. 9 
Havana... .75 @ 125 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


25 00 @60 00 : n~ 
» - 625ag 675 


Pine, clear 
CoarseNo.5 17 00 a Yara «ss 
i Refuse . 13 00 a Wood and Bark. 
Shipping b’ds 16 00 @18 00 | p,, s ¥ cord. 
prac . Bark, 
Wood, hard ... 
f 





il price 
Yemlock 10 00 @13 00 
o a 500 
aot ee osoe O78 

| Wholesale prices ¥ cord. 





Refuse . 
Clapboards 
bextra pine a55 00 | 


Sap do. . 83:00 a50 00 


| 
— . ee + 800 @1000 
' Wood, hard .475 @ 550 
Mooring bos » Me . 
Flooring board : . Boft 180 aan 
Nos.1 & 2.3000 @%3 00 | — oe g 
| Wool. 


. 2000 @22 00 

Ohio and Pennsylvania 
Pickiock. . .35 @. 36 
Choice XX. . 34 @ sd 
FineX ...32@ 35 
Medium... .34 @. 3 


40 00 


Spruce . .15 00 @3100 


Shingles. . .150 @ 500 











Lathe 2 « e200 & 250 Coarse ...28 @. 30 
Molasses. Mich., N. Y. & Vermont— 
. extra é X XA #2 
New Orleans .35 @. 58 ms yg —_ * & oe 
wir > - = = mG. e« «2 +20 @. Ww 
Barbadoes. . .25 @. 26 M .- ¢ 
Poe : << Medium... @. 
ienfuegos ..18 @ 2 Cc oe 9, 
Morte ities om. ommon . .26 @. 28 
4 : ~- &@- ™ |Other Western— 
Nails. Fine and X .30 @. 31 
10d to 60d— Medium . . . 33 4 
# 100 the. . 250 @ 260 Common . .26 @. 25 
oil Pulledextra. .50 @. 35 
: ° Superfine . .20 @. 39 
Linseed, Am. .56 @. 57 No.1 ...-16 @ & 
Crude sperm .%2 @. 95 |Combing fleece 36 @ 35 
Do. whale. .61 @. 63 | Fine delaine. .33 @. 35 
Refined do. .66 @. 6S |California... 9 @. 26 
Sperm, winter110 @ 112 | Texas. ....M4@. 2% 
Do. bleached] 15 @ 118 |Canada pulled . 25 @ . 30 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


| 


| no barley in the market; fine feed and middlings are 


| 
| 
| 


| 





aspect of business in almost all lines. 


; are firm, most of the receipts grading below No. 1, 


| crop 


Lard, West. Ex 59 @. 60 | do. combing .28 @ 30 
Nos.1& 2. .55 @. 57 |Cape Good Hope26 @. 31 


REMARKS.—A better feeling is apparent in trade cir- 


future 


in the 
The 
kets, however, are quiet, and active movements will 


cles and there is increased confidence 


local mar 


not probably take place for some few weeks yet; still 
general, that the low: st 


point of depression has been passed. 


the impression seems to be 


The demand for anthracite coal is quite good and 
prices are firm at circular rates. There is more doing 
in coffee, with a steady tone to prices. There is not 
much change in cotton and speculative movements 
during the past week have been small. There is no 
change to note in the drygoods market, but dealers are 
preparing fora more active trade, especially in cot 
tons; woolen goods are depressed by the recent new | 
York auction sales. There is a more active movement | 
in the fish market, and prices are firm all round; cod- 
fish are quoted a shade higher, and prices of mackerel | 








rhe flour market is quiet, but there is more inquiry, 
and dealers expect comparatively active moveme nts 
as the receipts of new winter wheat flours become 
larger; corn meal is quiet and steady. The market for 
corn is firmer with some advance in prices; also 
are quoted higher and firm; rye is quiet, and there is 





outs 


firm and a shade higher. There is very little doing in 
hops, and prices are mostly nominal; the condition of 
and the market in England will influence the 
market here, and advices from there are as yet too 
meagre to go upon. The demand for hides has been 
moderate and prices are easy. There is a fair trade 
in leather at steady prices. No change is to be noticed 
in the lumber market, and stocks are accumulating to 
some extent. Molasses is quiet at steady prices. 
Nails are weak, and the demand has fallen off to some 
extent. Linseed oil is in fair demand at steady prices ; 
lard oil dull and low; sperm and whale oils unchanged ; 
petroleum a shade higher for refined. The market for | 
pork is steacy and quiet, with no change to note in 
prices ; lard is dull and weak but not quotably changed ; 
beef is steady and unchanged; smoked hams are very 
firm, and continue scarce. Sugar has been quiet with 
an easier tendency to prices for raw sugar and a shade 
lower quotations for refined. The demand for teas has 
veen steady and prices of Formosas and Japans are 
firm. The sales have been to a fair extent. 














PRODUCE MARKETS. 


New York, July 22, 1884.—Cotton steady and un- 
changed ; middling uplands 11¢; middling New Orleans 
lijc; Flour—market firm and, in some cases, a shade 
better with a moderate export demand, mainly for low 
grades, and light inquiry from jobbers; No 2 at $2 25 
4310; superiine Western and State at $2 7543 40; 
common to good extra do $3 454375; good to choice 
extra at $3 8046 25; white wheat Western extra $3 50 
4625; Ohio $3454@6; St. Louis $3 450625; patent 
Minnesota #5 75@6 40; Southern flour firm; common to 
fair $3 5044 50; good to choice $4 554625. Rye flour 
firm; superfine at $444 50. Corn meal quiet; yellow 
Western at $3@3 35; Brandywine $3 3043 45. Wheat 
—market firm, with a light export demand and specu- 
lation rather tame; No 2 Chicago 924c; No 1 Duluth 
09c; new red Western $141 03); No 3 winter red 02c; 
No 2 old winter red 8c; new No 2 red $1; No 1 red 
State $106; No 1 white State $105. Rye nominal; 
No 2 69. Corn—market a shade better, but shippers 
are holding off and speculation is quiet; No 2 at 64c; 
Oats—dull; No 3 at 36c; No 3 white 40c; No2 at 374 
37jc; No 2 white 40}; No 1 at 454c; mixed Western — 
G38c; white Western 40@46c ; white State 42@48c. 





oat 


| old $25 to $42. 


1884. 


JULY 26. 








s at yal _— 
Beef nominal. Beefhams firm 
dull; city onsen _— 

at 21850420. Cut meats firm; pic es 
7} G8e; pickled hams at 12}@13c; pickled Shoulders st 
Zhe; Middles nominal; long clear $525. 1 ; wi 
Western steam on the spot at $7 374,47 40; cho ~s 
#745; city steam at = 3% reine oo, Klein 

er fi ; 164 20c ; es' s0c; Ei 
Butter firm; State 4 term SO.0; sole: 


dull; old mess at #15 75@16; new mes 
ly mess $15 756@16 12}. i 
at $29 50430. Tierce 


creamery 19@20c. Cheese steady; 
creamery skims }@ijc; Western flat 3@7¢; Western 
cheddar 8 ac. 

W heat— 


Chicago, July =, 1884.—Flour—quiet. Wheat— 
lower ; July 82] a@83fec; No 3 Chtoage Spring at 82] ax3}e; 


Corn lower at 534)a54}c. Oats lower at 2jc. Rye 
firm at @2hc. Barley easier at 58}a@60c. Pork ey * 


Lard dull and lower at $7 05.47 10. 


16.416 50. : 
ae oe Shoulders $6@6 10; short rib 


meats in fair demand; 
$7 50; short clear €5 20. 


Milwaukee. July 2, 1884.—Flour dull. Wheat 
unsettled; No 2 Milwaukee at 8c. Corn weaker; No 2 
at 55c. Oats steady; No 2 at 334@33hc; No 2 white 
34c. Rye nominal; No 1 at 62)e; No 2 at SO a 57C. 
Barley lower; No 2 spring 60c. Provision weak , mess 
Pork at $1550. Lard—prime steam $747 O84. 
steady at $545 50. 





firm; mess at 
Bulk meats 
Bacon— 


Cincinnati, July 22, 1884.—Pork 
$1600. Lard firm; prime steam $7 12}. 


| packing and butchers 85 2045 90. 


REVOLT OF TIE 


BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
At Brighton and Watertown. 
BY GEO. J. FOX. 
For the week including Wednesday, July 23, 1584. 


Amount of stock at market :— 
Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. Hogs. Veais 
12,77 i7 





This week, .. + - 4,798 14,711 117 79 1,067 
Last week . 3,503 14,115 152 8,770 835 
16,838 138 11,730 793 


One y’r ago, July 25, 3,654 
Horses, « - 211 


CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL STATES 





Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 

Maine ... .» + 157 | Rhodelsiand .— = 
New Hampshire 252 20 Connecticut —-  — 
Vermont . - 346 1,267) Western.. - 3,840 12,343 
Massachusetts . #7 | Camada..++ — - 
New York .. . 125 619 —_— 
. 4,798 14,711 


oeoeveevveee 


Total «sees 
CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &e. 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
.1,606 1,183] Eastern... - 179 = 

™ 1,185 | Boston & Maine — - 


no 


12,348 | On foot & boats 52 


Fitchburg . 
Lowell oo #8 
Bos. & Albany2,565 
Old Colony — 











wil 


+ 4,798 14 








Total .cceseeeseseee 
DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 
Maine— 
Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. Veals. 
F. H. Coolidge & Son . 18 16 
W W. Hall ....--+-. 2 
Libby & Son. « «+ « « 25 40 
A. P. Libby ...+.-. 20 10 
C. E. Libby . «+. 15 5 
Brown & Libby .. - ly 18 
Runnells & Libby ..- 19 6 
Weiler & Libby . «+ - 12 18 
Merrill & Libby eee 17 5 
New Hampsbire— 
Oo. F. Bothell... «+s 14 20 
J.O. Sanborn... «4. 72 5 
Dow & Moulton . «+. 2 24 17 ay 
I B. Sargent... ++. 18 8 
H. A. Wilcox ..-+-+-s 24 18 
Aldrich & Johnson, « - 3) 35 17 
Gordon & Flanders. . 105 
H. M. Fletcher. ... >» $ 120 
J.C. Marshall .. 2+ 12 
E.G. Rogers «+++. 10 
Vermo nt— 
B.S. Hastings... - 1! 16 16 
H.Ingerson «+... sss 52 27 21 51 
Taylor & Harpin.... 6 7 20 lz 
Sargent & Turner .. +s 2 14 Pr 
Hall & Seaver . «ees 14 21 Of 34 
H. V. Whipple. .... 11 l 
G. E. Moodey ...+-. 45 3 25 
A. Bb. Edwards... ss 60 5 23 25 
G. B. Evans .. 22+ lz 10 12 
G. H. Sprigg ‘ens 7 ’ 47 3Y 
J.B. Remick «sess. ; 
G. W. Brownell .. ° 22 ; at 25 
A. Worthein... ° 6 Y 4 
J.H. Thomas ...-.-. 9 1 
Stocker Bros. ... + - 83 3 133 1b 
M.Gilfillan. ...++-» 2 2 28 
W.G. Townsend... . 20 100 4 
A.J. Piper... «ees i) ss) 15 st 
J. Wilder «2. cee 40 14 
C. Washburn ...e-s 118 
W. Ricker ....-. ee oY 1 28 
C. P. Burke ..-. ee 4 11 A) 21 
k. k. Kimball eee 2 6 s2 
Martin & Squier ...-s 18 3) 75 50 
A. Williamson ....-. 10 7 
M.G. Flanders. ...-. 26 62 18 
F. 8. Kimball . 4s ‘ 8 W7 RO 
C.J. Miller ..ccec 50 
A. L. Woodward... . 17 1v 
S. H. Eldred... «2+ 31 7 él 3 
Coombs & Farrar 51 4 27 
Massachusetts— 
J.S. Henry. .2eeee 4 187 5 
B. Heald... eee 2 
Scattering ..«««-eee 5u 
New York— 
G. erry .. + ee ee 21 
D. Fisher ...e2e-s 15 58 
D. McCarthy. ..++s-s 21 147 20 
B. Hurlbert ... +e. 30 30 75 
EK. Smith. .. esses 188 
G. P. Flack & Son... 54 4 zs i 
W. Fisher .. 2. o- 1* 8 58 10 
L.. Morse ‘ane ae v 1) 66 15 
S. Y. Southworth ... 17 21 
Western— 
Hathaway & Jackson. . 7 5 
A.N. Monroe . eee 2390 175 
Hollis & Co. . we ee 10,350 
J.F. Stetson. .. eee 45 
Farrell & McFlynn... 78 
m. B. Memes ..sceee 4 
E. Farrell .. 2.22 500 
G. A. Sawyer 2.0 RIS 
J. iH. MeCarthy .. «6. 250 
J.3. Donnelly «ses 250 


FoneiGn TRADE.—The latest cable was on Monday 
last, giving to resident shippers the following dis 
couraging quotations of 7d at Liverpool, 6jd at Glas 
gow, with a glutted market at the latter port Al 
though late shipments have sold at a loss to owners, 
vet they have this week started 415 cattle, 460 sheep, 


beside 2631 qrs. of beef at 5jd. Individual shipments 
as fullows; Steamer Kansas for Liverpool 334 cattle 
Hathaway; 512 do by A. N. Monroe; 160 do 


by J. A 
i J. O' Brine; 


y steamer Bavaria for Liverpool with 
100 cattle by J. ) 


A, Hathaway; 160 by J, O. Brine 7 








do by A. N. Monroe; steamer Russiv for Glasgow %24 
attle by J. A. Hathaway; 160 do by A. N. Monroe; 
steamer Borderer for Liverpool 208 cattle by J 
O' Brine; 224 do by A. N. Monroa; 215 do by J. A 


Hathaway; steamer Durham City 240 cattle, 400 she ‘ p 
A. N. Monroe; 240 do by J. O' Brine. 
NORTHERN CATTLE. 
DRESSED WEIGHT. 


Second qual. . $5 00 @6 50 
Third quality. 400 @450 
$975 @1000 


PRICES ON 100 tbs 
Good oxen $350 @ 9 25 
Fair to good 700 @ 8 00 | 
Few pairs premium bullocks 
Union Market, Watertown. 
rhe northern supply was nearly 


Tuesday, July 22 
double that of last 


week Dealers who knew where to lay their hands on 
acar load of good cattle were very anxious to arrive 
and accept the high rates and pocket je ¥ th, which 
amounts to something with a dealer who has one or 


more carloads of oxen weighing l24@14 ewt per head, 
a car; sometimes they do that and 
ivain they don’t; this was one of the weeks 
heir expectations were raised, and the realiza 
of the mark aimed at. If dealers paid 
their expenses, such a» freight bills, yardage, and feed 
bill, they considered themselves lucky. There were a 
nite handsome and fat northern steers offered; 
ers could not find any fault in them and bid about 

below last week's rates, but dealers could 
the point, or in that light, but we claim a 
c decline and some say more 


nd cighteen to 
! 





tion fell short 


hot 
” 





not set 


good smart 


SALES OF CATTLE AT UNION MARKET. 


Sales of 6 oxen average 1261 ths at 5) a5}e live; 2 ox 
en to dress 850 tbs at 9¢ D W, by H. V. Whipple 

One very good pair fatted by Z. Severance of Salis 

ury, N. H., the home weight 3400 ths at 10e D W; 
oxen dress 900 Ibs at She; & four-year-old steers aver 


1025 ths at 4a4he live; 2 bulls at $20 each, by 1. B 
; 4 coarse oxen ay 1300 ths at Se live, by A. B 
hdwards 

Sules of 2 two year old steers, 
Gilfillan 

Sules of 2 steers 24(0 ths 54c by S. H 

Sales of four oxen av 1400 ths at She live 


Sargent 
2120 ths, Sie, by M 


Eldred 
1 bull 1460 


tbs at 4hc by G. B. Evans 
Sales of 15 young cattle at 4e live by M. G. Flanders 
Sales of 5 light cattle ay 1083 ths at 5c; they were a 


tail end of a good lot by A. J. Piper 
Sales of 4 three-year-old steers dress 0 ths at 

per head; 6 do to dress 700 ths at $275; ! 

olds dress 500 ths at 7c by J. O. Sanborn 


WESTERN CATTLE. 

PRICES # CWT. ON THE LIVE WEIGHT. 
Extra... .$700 @725 | Light to fair $600 @6 25 
Good to prime 650 a675 | Slim. .... 500 @575 

A few lots of premium steerscost. ... 
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Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday July 22 and 22. 

Cattle do not stand quite as high as regards their 
estimated value as last week. Batchers tind the city 
meat market easier, which being the case, together 
with larger supplies, had the effect to tone down the 
market to about what the rise has been for the past 
two weeks The market showed less life, and from } 
to jc easier rates, considering quality and range of 
fered The decline was not done willingly, but rather 
owners were forced to take bids offered, or hold their 
cattle over, which is not the most profitable or agree 
able part of the business. Now that the Northern sup 
ply is increasing we look for less Western. 

SALES OF CATTLE AT BRIGHTOR. 

Ten steers, av 1200 ths at 6$c; 5 do, av 1100 ths at Ghc; 

lo, a little heavier, é4c, by E. H. Eames. ‘ 

Sales of 15 steers, av 1150 ths at 13 do, av 1250 at 
6jc;, 17 do, av 1150 ths 64, by Farreil & McFlynn. 

Sales of 10 steers, av 1354 ths at 7c; 15 do, av 1150 ths 
at $6 60; 11 do, av 1110 ths at 6hc, by J. F. Stetson. 


MAINE CATTLE, BEEF AND STURK. 
AT WATERTOWN. 









Prices of Store Cattle.—W orking Oxen ¥ pair from 
$754 100 to #1104175; milch cows and calves from $25 
to $35; extra $40 to $50; farrow cows $18 to $30; year- 
lings $12 to $20; ne fe ine $14 to $30; three-years- 

yeal calves 2h a6jc ¥ bh. F y mile 
Sooaee 8 2ha6jc ¥ Fancy milch 


The Eastern stock train had 11 car loads of cattl 
with quite a proportion of heavy oxen and steers. 
The market was not quite satisfactory, and some deal 
ers with good beef oxen came one week too late for 
good prices. Sales of one pair of five year olds, the 
home weight 3700 ths, fed by Oliver N. Stickney, sold 
to W. H. Nichols; : e 
in with a lot of 8 good oxen at 9}c, but the best pair 


| was well worth 10c, and helped to sell the others; 


handled by W. W. Hall; sales of 17 oxen, av 1300 ths 
at Sic live; 16 do, av 1500 ths at 6c; 10 steers, av 1100 
Ibs at Sc, by Libby & Co. : 

Late arrivals and sales at Brighton on Wednesday. 
A. N. Monroe had 29 cars of cattle; J. J. Donnelly 1 
car of sheep, and Hollis & Co. 7 cars of sheep. The | 
market for milch cows remains somewhat quiet, with | 
a good supply. Sales of 20 Western steer, av 1425 ths | 
at 87 20; 20 do, av 1375 ths at 7}c; 16 do, av 1403 ths at | 
$7 10; 20 do, av 1078 tbs at 6c; 14 do, ay 1119 ths at 6ic, 
by A. N. Monroe ; sales of 4 new milch cows at $190; | 
2 for $127; 1 Jersey at $70, by J. S. Heury; sales of | 
4 new milch cows at $47 each; 1 Jersey at $70; 2 for | 
$65 the pair; 1 for $38, by Aldrich & Johnson; sales | 
of 5 pew milch cows from $40 to $50, by A. J. Piper; | 
sales of 5 fair milch cows $40 cach; 2 extra cows #50 | 
each ; 5 cows for $185; 1 pair of oxen, girthing 6 ft 10 
om wages 2700 tha at $125, by Libby & Co.; sales of | 
7 Iteers, av 950 ths at 5jc, and 3 steers J s | 
#4 80, by J. B. Cook. ' eta seo 
_ STORE Pics AND Fat HoGs.—The market for | 
$244 Weenisers dull, and only 117 head, with sales at | 
2a4. estern hogs still at 5) a@6c live, » | 
eS ianeen j@6c live, and northern 
New MILCH CoW8, AND SPRINGERS.—Consider 
able many cows changing hands, and quicker demand. | 
Sales of 3 milch cows $43440, and $33, by G B. 
nvaee: See of 1 nd and calf $%4, and 1 for 3° by | 
ombs & Farrar; sales of 1 springer at #5 Ow i | 
calf $45, by I. B. Sargent. _ sian 
VEAL CALVES.—Between 1000 and 1100 h i 

: ; ead, 
sales from 24 to 3he for drinkers of skim milk on. ‘a | 
7c for good veal calves; a lot of 27 drinkers at 3c, by 
Combs & Farrar; sales of 6 calves weighing 970 ibs at 
7c ¥ th, by Kk. G. Kimball; sales of 80 calves at 64e, by 
Libby & ©o.; sales of 10 drinkers at 3jc. — 
Live PouLTRY.—Two tons were on sale. P 

12}¢ for mixed lots, and 20e for chickens “as Ww dighed 
¥ bb. ‘ 


NORTHERN SHEEP. 


Prices—Sheep and Lambs, in lots, 2ha@5kc ¥ B 
$2 754550 # head. Yearlings, 4,46 hoe 
Lambs 5447} per b. iinet “fihien 


As long as the supply of western com > 
ern dealers might as well take a voumion an’? Ap 
ness cannot stand the pressure of 10,000a week but 
judging from the past, the western supply will soon 
run less heavy and the northern run will increase 
Butchers were indifferent about buying, and but little 
doing at the opening of the market. Five bidding was 
not at all satisfactory, and the only opening was at a 
decline of jajc # B as to quallay. Good flocks of 
lambs weighing from 60@68 tbs were sold at 646)c ¥ 
%; mixed lots from 5@6\c. Sales of 27 lambs and 4 
sheep weighing 1*80 tbs at 5\c by R. V. Whipple; 23 
sheep and lambs av 100 ths at Shc by A. B. Edwards, 
sales of 144 lambs av 63 ths at 64c; 44 sheep ay 110 the 
at $5 per head by E. Smith; of 56 lambs av 55 ths 
at 6c; 9 sheep av 110 tbs at Sc by L. Morse. 16 lambs, 











Hogs | 


| able for slaughter, according to (uait 


| firm; shoulders $5374, short rib $s 25. 
easier; shoulders at $6874; short rib $925; short clear | 
$9 75 Hogs stronger; common and light $4 50@4 60; 


| 


| Sai lower 


weight 970 ths at 64c and 16 sheep weight 940 the at 4\: 
by £ G. Kimball; sales of 105 lambs ay 60 the at « 
by Gordon & Flanders. 

HIVES, PELTS, SWINE, & 


Brighton hides, 7)47}; countrydo, heavy 7@7},light 
6a64; bull & stag hides,—@—c # 0b; calf skins —al |x 
¥%. Tallow—Brighton, 646!c; country, 44a4\c. We. 
ern fat hogs, 5ja46c Wh; Store pigs, 5a10e at retai! 
sucking pigs #1.504@5.00 ea, Northern dressed hogs 
63@7¢c. Sheured Skins 15@30c. Dairy 
each. Lamb skins 45456 


ekine 25 


GENERAL REMARKS.— Dealers 
with the expectation of obtaining full las 


were doubtless somewhat dissappo 





as previousl) stated, that the market runs more t 
two successsive weeks at a rise in price } 
week almost invariably brings to bear a# larg 

and with ita break in the market. We 





pairs only, that were sold 3 
were sales at VaV\c, and it took very goor 
to command that range ; but the decline 
common grade cattle The sheep market 
to a good strong je and lamb in the sam 
Veal calves were moving within the range of 
large lots from 2; 4 \ for drinkers; 4 - 
t hang " rive 


changing hands witho 
Mi 
lilech «ce 


Northern or Western 
better demand than two weeks ago, a) 


| as last quote d 


MARKETS. 
Hogs 1! 


CATTLE 
Jul 
rough packi 


Chicago, IKN4 
heavy packing and shipping 85 0g 60, 
grades $1954570; skips 33@4 75. Catt 
dull; export grades $6 4000 65, good 
ping steers 35 90a6 40 common to med 
grass Texans 1% 
steady; inferior to fair 82 Bas & 100 
good #34350; choice to extre 
$2 504375 

July 22.—Hog market c lowe 
ing #505 25 
light bacon grac 
market 10c lower; 
choice shipping steers 
$4 5005 70; prass Texans ? 
inferior fair #27 75; medi 
choice to extra #44047 fexa 


iowe t 2 $ 65 








slow; 
#3 7544 25; 


$2 50 a4 


BU.TON WOOL MARKET. 


tic wool continues ft ur eatarat 


the trace me 24,000,006 


Dome 
in the history of 
been received during 
now hold a larger stock than ever before k 
does not look as if Boston was losing 
wool on account of the financial situa 
not only 
are also indiffer 
current, “ 


ery large receive 

nt at it selling 
forced sales « 
liberal concessions. The busin 
ever, has been quite large, but includes a g 
Valparaiso With mon so tight 
counts so difficult to obtain, prices of wool 





houg! 





carpet 

































forced down to very w figures, and! 
| and speculators are taking advantage of tl 
affairs to force down prices, and have in part 
ed. There is, however, 1 ettled price 
Holders are act t epencde r 
use their own t i 
more irregulari I 1 \ 
some holders decline . M x 
are free sellers a ' sin ar 
to buy freely on spe » ~ For g 
lines of Michigan \ ff wever, 20030 is a 
quotation, andt | . rl yt, ast 
the Michigan clip w ton the cars at - f 
and freight and x ed Ww 1 mak 
cost full Mui i 
habi fl ng d i tJ i 
early in Au . yw j 
be disapp ted if t! eed ‘ 
market, aud x eu a) 
and Penns iia flee ‘ n sold to a mode 
ate extent, and ‘ 4 been cor leralle y 
or it, but at pric yt ‘y i 
i XX a i XX 1 
ib iin ‘ , th. A few i 
sihit } ‘ ures 
bu ! ; ‘ ge XX 
©) “W ion 1 this 
price would have be ring markets 
choice and tine We rn \ ro have been 
sold as low at :}3 ' ew now of most uncer 
tain value is combing ela eces so fa 
prices are concerned ther wut ‘ ur t 
is nderstood t t i te 
than usual, IM 
does not cor I 1 ist ul s 
stnall sales have bee lea le range of | 
but Michigan del cunnot 
and Ohio at Stadse ft Ne ‘ w non 
6a3sc # th. At these prices it w carely | 
grade the wool A f f wn h 
tucky combing lat 24 md 24 ult ‘ 
average lots w brit Phese are at t the | 
quoted in Kentucky for the new ; 
There has beer ithe e doing " ‘ ‘ 
but the business has be« ght, and price 
The sales have beet n the range of 
supers and X,upt ve for ice lots of ka 
and Maine supers 
Sales for the week have be us folle s, amot 
in all to 4,519,000 ths f pn lomesti 
Ohio and Pennsylvania Flee The sale I 
5,000 Ibs XX ! i bs XX a ‘ 
17,000 Ibs AN at il kk 0,000 Ths NNN 
5,000 the NX a i ths X 1X\N 
; and 25,000 ths three-eighths and one-half 
il 
m Fleeces—The sa ! ~ \ 
20 0 30 
Other Fleeces—The « 1 le 28.000 ths New ¥ 
ind Michigan at isle; and 21,200 ths Wester 
tic # th 
Combing and Delaine Fleec The ale 
10,700 ths delais 1 37¢; #000 tbs f t 
3c; 10,000 ths combing i delain t ) 
low combin t at 1 h ick 
244c¢; 10,000 tbs Ind t 1 ( t 
washed combing at 24 ) um privat 
lerritory Wo« l s UM 
22¢ 5 34,000 the a 
000 tbs at 
; ' 
n 
| 
Dhee 
' 
t I I 
include ~ “on 
ut 22 a2 ‘ ! " the 
Ge. 25,000 f : ; ‘ 
ths fine a ‘ ! 6x 006 
as TI ld - 
2100 ths at 10 
2600 I it t i u bs hh 
on private termes 
California Wo Thee 
ut 144 ( 000 Ths =] & 
Pulled We b hie ' 
Te; 40,00) ths supe ‘ X 
0,000 ths X at ' 
tbs X 0 
1000 the dea i 
combing ut ‘ 
termes 
Scoured Wool—The sales include 2000 the at 
$5,000 ths at 30005 7M i i 
i57c; 1700 ths at de “) It t Jaa din ths 
100 ths ut 4 md t wy tt 
Noils and Sundries—1 lew ine OO I \ 
at 45a37¢; WOU0 ths at ! bow t 
We, 2200 ibs tugs u tt 
ucks at l5al\% imal Od 7 s ol 
terms 
Foreign Wovol—1 © W000 The A 
at 37c; 32,146 New 7 ' 
Ibs Med t ! \ ' 
on priva ine s y i 
FISH MARKIE’ 
Gloucester, | nnd 1 
quiet, wit ‘ 
trunisact+ ‘ 4 
trade, nothing b y 
Holders of fist in 
they co der low | 
purchase largely a eva rR i “ 
the gel lepere 
ire as high a ‘tl n ‘ 
both mbit ‘ 1 fs} 
market I hie racks ' ly of interior 
qualit Que fare, ‘ ! , is from Block 
Island ‘ i #!4 50 per bbl 
ut of pickle in et ‘ itis, huke, cusk 
} wk al ed Fresh hali 
but are quote ‘ nd \ 
ns, { 24 ) per 
ge We rn t k, 
fund $ a4 { nd & 
i i, = ‘ ] (usk, & ul 
haddock ( k 3 hake 8174 per qtl 
smoked halil ye nd prepared tist 
“ caied herring i ‘ te DX, moked alewives, 
rst I herring 
1s ; l j 5 
? > i k 4 
h tongue i i wives.® 
I t sn h 25 0 pert 
w nh 
oo. . Udy 4g 
To) ' + 
Financial Hatters, 





SALES OF STOCK---CLOSING PRICES 
WEDNESDAY, July land 
U. 8. Pacific6s, 1805... - ‘sSVarttntiuin fe 
“ , 
uh oy &a Oe eeaRaeaTcieTe o 
Dist. of Columbia 3.658 .. . Saha : : ; . i") 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe R. R. Ist mort.78.. . 11s 
Eastern KR. KR. 6s. eceeceevesernes 1078 
Sg a? SS ae ee a 0 
New York & New England R. R. 7* } 
New Mexico & So. Pacitic R. kh. 7s. sees 1] 
Rutland K. R. ts . a. ie a ouee'* oe # 
Union Pacific K. Kh. ss sinking fund . co we 1014 
Boston Water PowerCo ..20+s ese sees ! 
Boston Land Company 
Light Co » 
Boston & Albany R.R. . . Te. a : 1d 
boston & Lowell K. KR. , ° 8 ° ilar 100 
boston & Maine Kk. K °° 151 
Boston & Providence K. Y 
Cheshire R. R. pref. .... : 8 oes e 38 
Concord R.R. ... .eee sis & eke oe 
Connecticut River R. RK 163 
Eastern R. BR... . 1 2s ose ss 10 
Fitchburg RK. h.. : . 2's 5 6 ee plete 
Manchester & Lawrence RK. R 18 
Maine Central R.R ia ole eed ss . &8 
Nashua & Lowell R. RK. . sce %.* ae 
New York & New England KE. l 
Northern RK. BR ke oes ° ° 115 
Norwich & Worcester KR. R eo ° ae oe 
Ogdensburg & Lake Ch RB. BRccovss 
| Old Colony RK. K ° eee ee 
Portland, Saco & Porter th RR Se eeen, OS 
Rutland, R. KR. pret 
Union Pacific KR. K 


they were very nice, and were sold | 


Vermont & Canada i K 
Vermont & Massachusetts h 
Worcester & Nashua R. ER 


WE DO NOT CLAIM 
that Hoop’s SARSAPARILI 


thing, but the fa thia t ] d 
vitality of the blood « { 








health of the whole s) 
of various kinds js of t 4 
nature is trying to remove lt a g P 
ve are naturally led to the ¢ 1 
wnedy that gives life and r to 
lood, eradicates s i ( 


purities from it, as Hoon's 


undoubtedly does, must be the means 
venting many discases that W id oecur 
without its use; hence the field of its ful 
ness is quite an extended one, and Vv ai 
Warranted in recommending it for all de 
rangements of the system which are caused 


{the biood. 





by an unnatural state 


Why Suffer with Salt-Rheum ? 


Messrs. C. I. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Gentlemen—I was a great sufferer from 
Salt-Rheum on my limbs, for a dozen years 
previous to the summer of 1876, at which ' 
ime I was cured by Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
The skin would become dry, chap, crack 
open, bleed and itch intensely, so that I 
could not help seratehing, which of course 





made them worse. At the time I com. 
menced taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla (in the 


summer Of 1876) they were so bad that they 
discharged, and I was obliged to keep them 
bandaged with linen cloths. The skin was 
drawn so tight by the heat of the disease { 
that it I stooped over they would crack open 
and actually bring tears {nto my eyes. + 8 
first bottle benefited me so much that I con { 
Inued taking it till I was cured IT used one 
box of Hood’s Olive Ointment, to relieve the 
itching. Hoping many others may learn the 
value of Hood's Sarsaparilla and receive a3 , 
much benefit as I have, I aim, 

Very truly yours, 

Mks. 5. 8. MOODY, 

5 Broadway. 





No. 


Lowell, Mass., Jan, 15, 1878. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Is sold by druggists. Price $1, or six for $& 
Prepared by C. 1, HOOD & Co., Lowell, Mass 














THE NEW 





New England Farmer, 


SHED 


EVERY SATURDAY, BY 
DARLING & KEITH, 


Row, Boston, 


+ 
hants 1ass 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


icertisements, Tat insertion, 12 cts. per line. 
Fach subaequcat insertion, 8 «€ “644 
new Notices, first © ms 4 
Kach subsequent ‘e 2 te 
ding Matter Notices, 8O«* wo «6 
\ ‘ments must be sent In as early in the week 
say © secure insertion. 


are choreed for the space occupied in 


ireil measure 
it advertising must be prepaid. 
ted without extra charge. 
ertisement inserted for less than one dollar. 


rms for Probate and Farm Advertising. 
ee above are net prices for all advertising less | 
2 rmount. 


rRAVELLING AGENTS. 


itlemen, who are authorized Agents 


View ENGLAND FARMER, will canvass for sub- 
lleetions in the following Counties in 
" 

NYE, . 6 © © © © © © eo FRANKLIN Co., MASS. 
EVER,.. + « « WINDSOR Co., VT. 
HARDSON, » WASHINGTON Co., Vr. 
NGATE,. . « « « «e ANDROSCOGGIN, 

MBERLAND and KENNEBEC Co., ME. 
ARNES, . + « « e MIDDLESEX Co., Ms. 


EVENS, . + « e 
s are requested to forward their subscrip- 
waiting for the Agent to call. The date 
| will always show how far they have 


PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


ers who pay not less than one year 


, Will also receive, in connection 

New ENGLAND FARMER, twelve consecu- 
numbers of THE POULTRY POST, 

tly istrated, and thoroughly practical 
ted entirely to the poultry interest. 
P is not an advertising sheet, but a 
ation, containing in each issue 


umns of just such practical in- 


the breeding, rearing, feeding, 
of poultry, as is needed by 
irmer, and it will be furnished 


he above terms, without fur- 





OST w ilso. be sent, on 
ms, to oul subscribers. 
er now upon our list, who 
‘ 
¢ e fron 
‘ eive the 
q tl P Pos 
We are g make 
subs ous 
is avoiding 
s 3 those of the 
« ’ ° 
armers’ Direct 
Farmers iver Ory - 
Business H 3 se cards appear in this 
umn are among the Pest and most reliable in the 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 
WM. F. BROOKS & CO. 
Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers in 


*LOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 





“Sutter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Pork, Lard, 
Poultry, Pried Apples, &c. 
Country Consignments Solicited. 





2% Blackstone St., under New England House, 
OKS BOSTON. CHAS. O. BROOKS. 


INSURANCE. 


siney Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
{ FUND, JANUARY 1, 1883, 8482,4 


os 9 64 









Surplus th ast 3 


ear, . ’ 18, 
PAID IN FULL. 





siabilities, $190,632.57 
id on every Expiring Policy: 60 per 
z yer cent. on 3 years, and 20 per 


0 per cent. 








SRAEL 


HOWwLAN 


W. McuNzOK, Pres’t and Treas. 
. Sec’y. 17 





Henerval Hutelligenee. 


PERSONAL. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., of this 
to contribute a piece of 
! g to the coming exposition 
The work she will send isa 
i the sul t a sunset which she 
mm her window It is valued at 
I “ ‘ f that Mrs. 
V any her needle paint- 
ition, andthe favor has 
s instar through the in- 
Irie in Cinecinnat! 
5 J soon alter the lailure 
t & Ward, mov » Morris- 
: pied a modest cottage 
Ww was rented for him 
w, Senator Chaffee. He 
and is moving to 
owned by his broth- 4 


will go into the 
S. Colonel Fred 
s carriages and horses 


his handsome villa in 


Vie toria is reputed 
\W. H. Vanderbilt. He is 
= 00,000 and his wealth 


a great 


f ther 1 Ing miliions OF 
pin Australia. Ilis residence 
sid t hie macnifi- 
] st S4 yc) Lh 
liberal 
S. Senator Hill of Colorado is said to be 
t man in that State. He went out 
vy nist a few years ago, and by 
chance hit upon a process for re- 
ractory ores, and no one to this day 
secre He built a great smelter, 
is bringing him in a great fortune. 
y income, it is said, cannot be less 
800,000. He lives in great style in 
Grant, who is residing at his Long 
\ ittage, is still suffering from lame- 


juent on the fracture of bis leg last 












that 


been obliged for reason 


ind has 


1in away from the meeting of the Na- 


encampment of the Grand Army of the 
Abbett of New Jersey has appointed 
\I urs F. 


She is the first woman who ever took 


Seymour Commissioner of 

in a court in that State. 

Hlenry M. 
n af Director of the African Inter- 





Stanley, who has resigned 


\ssociation work in the Congo coun- 


cted to arrive in England next 


Jane Grey Swisshelm, one of the most 


‘n of the present century, died at 
Swissville, a suburb of Pittsburg, 

1esday afternoon, aged 68 years. 
val descendant of the unfortunate La- 
who found the throne of Eng- 
the scaffold. Mrs. 


pping stone to 


1 also distinguished herself as 


ana 
idvocate of the temperance move- 
THE CHOLERA, 


holera is spreading is now an 
et The cases that have occurred 
ty of Paris may be sporadic, but if 


1 by germs of the disease brought 
ern France. The pleasing delusion 
ied by many people that cholera is 
varin weather disease, and that, 
could by any possibility be carried 
the Atlantic, winter will have set in 





career be thus brought to a speedy 
tion. | nfortunately, the disease does 


) be controlled by these climatic 


tior Very warm weather is favorable 
but it is a matter of 
that it has raged with excessive 
‘uring the height of winter in some 
countries of Europe. It is 
lore obvious that sanitary regulations of 
‘ost rigorous kind are as necessary in 
‘cr as they are in summer, and that the 
community can only be assured 
tcliporary exercise on the part of the 
authorities of almost despotic power. 
health commissioners of this city believe 
‘here are within our municipal districts 
‘gs or localities which would offer an 
“gement for the germs of this disease, 
hould insist upon a speedy correction of 
“lect and use the authority accorded them 
state in the carrying out of their wishes, 
th a what personal loss or inconvenience 
y thereby be occasioned.— Herald. 


sseCrmuination, 


{ 
His 





DY the 


no mat 


—— EE re " A 
i native of Pennsylvania, and claimed | top of the pile, and upon it a pound-and-a-half 


: took an active part in the anti-slave- | 


8 report would seem to indicate, of | 
Asiatic type, they must have been | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
' 


| Lineoln, 
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THE RESCUE OF THE GREELY ARTIC 
EXPLORERS. 


The following details of the unfortunate 
Greely Exploring Expedition will be read 
with interest. 

Mr. Norman’s Account. 


AGRICULTURAL EXH:BITIONS. 
1884 

We give below our list of Agricultural Fairs to be 
held during the coming autumn, as far as we have yet 
been informed. We desire to include in thie list every 
agricultural or horticultural exhibition in New Eng. 
gland, however local it may be, and we would respect. 
fully request our friends, particularly the officers of 
County and Village Societies, Farmers’ Clubs, and all 
similar associations which intend to hold an exbibi- 
tion this fall, to notify us of the date and place of such 

exhibitions as soon as the same are decided upon. 

State, Provincial, &c. 


Connecticut. ... . .Meriden, ... . . Sept. 16-19 


From Mr. Norman, the ice pilot of the 
Thetis, who was the first to enter Greely’s 
camp the following graphic report has been 
elicited :— 

At eight o'clock on the evening of the 22d 
of June, having found a record previously, 





| Aroostook, 


Stafford, 1. « . Statford Springs, . Oct. 

Tolluid, ... +. « « Rockville, :: eee 0 Sergeant Long’s Story. 

Uri Monroe, &c.,) . Huntington, . Sept. 1 

We-tbrook, ... . . Westbrook, . Oct Sergeant Long of the Greely party, who 
" ti ") } wil . Sent . _ d 

. mies in K Far. Club, : nena - - Sey 4 oe Vet was the first to re spond to the welcome tone 
indham ©CO., .« « « utns ‘ene 2 a - 

Woodstock, So. Woodstock, . . Sept. 16-18 | Of the steam whistle, states that he and Sar- 


June, have changed the outlook from one ¢ 


June has growth of corn, and | gale, and 
kept it back from one to two weeks. The his strength gave way, and it was blown once 


weather of this spring have no doubt been the 
principal canse. 
in localities where not injured by the frosts of 


ply to grapes. 
in the spring, 


pects ot a crop 





Kastern Maine, . . » Bangor, ..... . Sept. 9-12 
Maine, ... - » Lewiston, ... . . Sept. 23-26 


be three miles north of Cape Sabine, we pro- 
Massachusetts Charita 


ceeded in the steam launch to as indi- 

ble Mechanics, . . . Boston, . . . . Sept. 10-Nov. 1 | ,., od as tl : . i te the spot indi 
New Hampshire,. . . Manchester, .. .Sept. 1-6 | cated as the camping ground of the Greely 
ew Englaud, . «Manchester, N. H. Sept. 1-5 party. As we approached to within two yards 
New York, » «+ « eElmira,. .. . Sept. 4-10 | of » shore. we saw F agveri , 
oS « S ~.  - eg of the shore, we saw a man staggering down 
Vermont, . .  . Burlington, ‘sept, s-iz | the hillside towards the ice fort. He held a 
small flag in his hand, attached to which was 

a piece of a handkerchief. This he feebly 
: | waved. As soon as the steam launch struck 

- Houlton, ... . . Sept. 17, 18 I ‘ . . , 

. Baxton,. .... On. 1-9 | ene shore, Captain Ash of the Bear and my- 
East Sebago, . . . Oct. 7 | self jumped on the shore. The man proved 





County and Local. 
MAINE. 


Buxton and Hollis, . 


Baldwin und Sebago, 


Cumberland Farm. Club, Cumberiand, . . Oct. 1-2 > , » Greely , 
Franklin Co., . - «Farmington, .. . Get. 7-9 | to be Long, one of the Gree ly pansy. He 
Knox, . » Rockland, . . Sept. 30, Oct. 1-3 | Wore a haggard, ghastly look, and was searce- 


. Waterville, 30, Oct. 1 | ly able to stand. He mutteredgout his words. 


We asked him how all hands were. 


Kennebec, North, . 
. - Dumariscotta, 


+ - Sept 
- «Sept. 16-18 


Ossipee Valley,. . . .Cornish, .... Sept 16-18 é sone . “ape He re- 
Oxford Co, . -South Paris,. ...Qct. 7-9 | plied, **There are seven of us left. I ran up 
Sagadahoc, . - Oct. 14-16 | immediately to the place where he pointed 


. . Topsham, .... 
Waldo Co.,. ... . . Betfast, coe OR 
Waldo and Penobscot, Momroe,. ..... Oct. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Upper Coos and Essex, Colebrook, 


te out the camp. Captain Ash and Lieutenant 
| Colwell went back to the launch to bring some 

. . Sept. 24, 25 | pemmican biscuits and some stimulating drink. 
| When I reached within a few yards of the 

. Sept. 16-18 | tent I cried out, ‘*Cheer up, Greely.” “Is 


VERMONT. 


Champlain Valley, . Vergennes, 


Franklin Co. .. .Sheidon, ... -Sept. 3-5 that you. Norm Oo fa! Oe hfe ‘A nae 
Lamoille Valley, . . . Morristown, . . «Sept. 23-25 ’ man: faintly re plic d Lieutenant 
Poultney, os . Poultney, .« - . - Sept. 9-11 Greely, who knew my voice, although three 


MASSACHUSETTS. years had elapsed since I bade him farewell 

Amesbury & Salisbury, Newburyport, . Sept. 30, Oct. 1 | In the Proteus, in Lady Franklin Sound. A 
Barnstable, .. + + + —_———-* ves Ye * | fierce storm was blowing, and the tent had 
mae oe iting oa nelien ee a * Sept. 24,25 | fallen on its wretched occupants. I cut and 
Bristol,. . . +++ + +Taunton, . . Sept. 80, Oct. 1,2 | tore it open, entered, and there saw with hor- 
ea Cues, e ‘as Be = Ro ror the pale, shrivelled form of Greely, lying 
2 in the middle of the camp, incased in his 

sleeping bag; Ellison, with hands and feet 








Essex, »« 2 + « RT Se ee ‘ 
Franklin, . . . »Greentield, . . . . Sept. 25, 26 g3 





i den, o « « e Chleopee, . . . « - Sept. 9, 10 > . MK < 
oma “ atts «es Palmer, « . 68 "Sept. 16, 17 | lopped off by frost since the first of the year ; 


Bierderbick lay down listlessly in front of 
Greely ; Connell, pointed at by his comrades 


Hampshire,. . . +. .Ambherst,. . . Sept. 18, 19 
Hampshire, Franklin, and Hampden, 


Northampton, . . Oct. 1-3 





Highland, ... .. - Middlefield, . . . . Sept. as dying, was reclining in a motionless pos- 
Hingham, . » « »- Hingham, .... . Sept. ture on Greely: Brainard lay down alone un- 
sae r q — po « « Bent. ¥ . ¢ 
- a me Rng Fors ogg he ed Sept der the shelter of a corner of the tent, and 
ous? » © © « « o Gt. Bi . of ° ; . 
Hillside, ... . Cummington, . . . Sept. 2 was separated to the eye from his comrades 


Muarshtieid, . Marshtield, . Sept. 10-12 in mistortune. Immediately Captain Ash, 
. West Tisbury, . Sept. 40, Oct q 





under circumstances of great difficulty. The 
Thetis and Bear lay off the shore about 300 
yards, There was a terrific gale of southwest 
wind blowing, a heavy sea was running, and 
a formidable ice nip was apparently inevita- 
ble. Lieut. Greely and the other six survi- 
vors had to be transferred from their camp to 
the steam launch and whaleboat in their sleep- 
ing bags, and while steaming from the land 
to the ships the destruction of the whole party 
at one time seemed certain. The sea swept 
furiously over them, and the fury of the wind 
threatened at every instant to capsize them. 
At length they were safely placed on board 
the rescuing squadron, where every possible 
preparation had been made to insure their re- 
covery and comfort. 
CONCERNING HOPS. 

As to the condition of the hop yards in cen- 
tral New York, the Utica Herald says they 
are looking very well this season, but are by 


no means equal to last year. As has been 
noticed elsewhere the vine spindles out at the 
top, arms are short and the blossoming not 


what it ought to be. The high winds of last 
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immense open air meeting was held. There was 
no rioting, and not even a disturbance such as to 
eall for police interference, although the streets 
through which the procession passed were packed 
with spectators. 

The Duke of Cambridge, commander-in-chief of 
the British army; the Marquis of Hartington, Sec- 
retary of War, and Sir William Vernon Harcourt, 
Home Secretavy, reviewed the procession as it 
passed the war office. They were cheered by the 
members of the procession. People of prominence 
and note were stationed at various places along the 
route, and watched the procession. Lord Randolph 
Churchill, and other well-known tories were at the 
windows of the Carlton Clab rooms, and were vig- 
orously hissed by the passing throng. The Mar- 
quis of Salisbury’s residence in Arlington street 
was guarded by the police—unnecessarily, as it ap- 
peared, as the procession maintained perfect order 
in passing. 

When the procession had arrived at the park, 
speeches were made and a resolution was adopted 
protesting against “the rejection of the franchise 
bill by the irresponsible and unrepresentative house 
of lords,” expressing approval of Mr. Gladstone’s 
action, and declaring that “the continued existence 
of the unchecked power of impeding the popular 
will, which the lords exercise is not conducive to 
the welfare of the people, and the peace and pros- 
perity of the country.” There was a heavy rain 
toward the close of the meeting. 

An express train was wrecked on the Manchester 
& Sheffield Railroad near Penniston last week and 
25 persons killed and 40 injured. Among the kill- 








week and Sunday did much damage in the 
yards. Many poles were blown down, but | 
the worst injury was done by tke breaking off | 
of the arms which were destroyed by whole- | 
sale. In the vicinity of Oneida even the 
The | 


blossoms have come into the burr and there | 


Humphreys are comparatively poor. 


they stay, nor do they show any signs of de- | 











Martha’s Vineyard, . 
Middlesex, . s a% 
Middlesex, North, 





Waltham. . "Sept. 23-24 | Lieutenant Colwell and the chief engineer ar- 

Lowell, .. Sept. - rived, and we at once began to administer | 

Middlesex, South, Framingham, . Sept. 16,17 | .., a . . i". , cael 

am ‘onteaiat Sept. 3. 4 small doses of food of the lightest description. 
The men at first were ravenous, and loudly 


North Brooktield Far ‘ " ; . 
: insisted on getting more and more food. We 


mersClub, ... North Brookfield, . Sept. 





piymouthy 2!“ Bekigewater, °- -* Sept 2-1 | refused to gratify their wishes, fearing’ disas- 
Worcester, .. . .. , Worcester, . Sept. 18,19 | trous results from over-eating. The launch | 
Worcester, Lp rel ns A tape Sept. 40, —s was despatched to the steamer, and brought | 
Worcester, South, . . Sturbridge, . . sey". 11, 22 | On shore to our assistance Drs. Ames and 
Worcester, West, ..Barre, ... acri.:5 .6 Greene and Commander Schley. Prepara- | 
RHODE ISLAND. ee tions were at once made to convey the party 
awldneck +s Newer tcas 1 TEBE Hy | on board. All the records were gathered up, 
Woonsocket, ; |, ; | Woonsocket, | . . Sept. 16 18 | and everything worth saving was carried down 
CONNECTICUT. to the launch. We left nothing behind but 
Chester, . Chester, . . Oct. 2 | some clothing, and a few cans of the wretch- 
Custos, J - Glisten, « ees “Ou. al ed food on which Greely and his men were 


“3 | living for weeks. This consisted chietly of 








Fairfield Co.,.. . - Norwalk, Sept. 20-Oct. 3 : . ; ae 
Farmington Valley, . Collinsville, . . Sept. 30, Oct. 1 | scraps of sealskin cut up in smal! pieces about 
Guiltord, eo - Guilford, o8 » Oct. a! the size of a cent piece. It had been stewed | 
Killingworth, . Killingworth, . - Sept. M } “er ioe . 

Milford and Orange, . Milford, . Sept. 1} and converted into a kind of broth, with som< 
New London Co., . «Norwich, .. + + «Sept. 23-26 | shrimps and seaweed. This repulsive stew 
5 ubuck, . . Bristol, . . » « Sept. 2 vo , . 

Sinebery . Simsbury * Oct. ) formed the sole diet of Greely and his unfort- 
Suffield,” . Suffield, . Oct. unate comrades. 





gent Brainard were the first to hear the sound, 
and they mutually helped each other to crawl 
_| out of the tent. When Long got clear of the | 
report of the department of | entanglement of the tent, which bad been 
swept to the ground, he got to his feet with 
great difficulty, and succeeded in clambering 
up to a rock that gave the most extensive view 
in that neighborhood. Brainard went back 
to the tent, but Long remained looking out 
searchingly in every direction for some strange 
f object. At length he saw an unwonted sight 
a large black object about a mile distant, | 
: 5 . which at first looked like a roc k, but he knew 
to some crops, and partial or total failure for there was no rock in that line. Suddenly the 


IN MASSACHUSETTS. 





CROPS 
The montlily 
agriculture for July, published on ‘Tuesday, 
} the 


has this to about condition of the 
‘The frosts of May 


say 
rops in Massachusetts : 
I M I tt 


10 and 31, also the one of June 15, and the 


cold, dry weather during the first part of 


great promise to one of uncertainty relating 





others. The cranberry crop is nearly a total | approaching steam launch altered its course, | 
failure, the frost of June 15 reaching the isl- | and Long recognized the approach of the 
; wn rescuers. He came down from the r 
and county of Dukes The unusual number , . ae own fron he roc Kk. 
HGH, : oe ; . went toward the camp, raised the flag pole 
) vay | obits wh we hadi he . } 
of cold nights which we had in the month of | ang flag, which had been blown down in the 


checked the held it for about two minutes till 


. ie . ’ ° . . me > eround e en totterine ad. 
frosts injured small grain so it bas not filled | ™0™ to the ground. He then totteringly ad 


7 WI g: mee vanced in the direction of the little steamer, 

out as well ¢ usual. rat is reduced in . . . 1 >t 

oe Sena ‘ yap and in a few minutes the warm hand of Cap- 
condition from 100 to 80; winter rye from | tain Ash had grasped his in welcome. 
110 to 95, oats from 100 to 92. Clover and 

: = ‘ade Maurice Connell Recalled to Life. 
timothy are both coming in very light. The : i ; ; 
: 3 : epee a ld { Maurice Connell, another of the rescued 
iry wes r ¢ ast year, anc he cold frost ° . 
dry weather 0 ’ ; men, stated in an interview that for some 


days after his rescue he had no memory of any- 
thing that transpired. Tle did not hear the 
awakening the steam whistle. 
When his comrades shook him up from 
prostrate position in the camp and told him of 
succor at hand, he wildly exclaimed: ‘*For 
God's sake, let me die in peace.” A tea- 
spoonful of brandy applied to his lips called 


The apple crop will be fair 
scream ol 


May 30 and The same remarks will ap- ; his 


Peaches did not promise well 


and the frosts reduced the pros- 


The low price which the 





' 9 } ach Ti Letina fe-spar r nnell ld 
last year’s crop of potatoes commanded pre- back the flee “ing life spark, for Connell could 
Basi i Rae hi not have survived more than a few hours. | 
' > armers trom rig i” V 5 | 
vented farmers from planting as many this He was by far the weakest of the seven sur- 
year, and what have been planted have been | yivors, and the strongest must have surren- | 
very seriously injured in nearly every county dered within forty-eight hours. The story | 

: at 5 : es es ld ( ll Tol previous m O1 

in the State, the frost of June 15 injuring told by Connell, from adertor te rome of | 

, . Bias as M their starving « xperiences Is simply he artrend- 

those ) > ic sscaped = th May | ; . a . , 
those in counties which escapes the iy ing. llow they burnt the hair off their seal- 

frosts. Many fields are so badly injured that | skin boots and coats, cut them in strips, boiled 
the prospect is they will not pay for harvest- them into a stew and ate voraciously of them 

: 4 x *) Se ? } s } 
till the stomach rebelled and nausea and weak- 








ing. Yet even in the frost districts there are 


| dynamite for pile-driving, with promising resulis. | 


| It was driven into the mud as far as it would have 


ness ensued in several The dith« ulty 
of keeping heat in the very 


] 39 ° 
ing finely. rhe rule of the camp was to permit no one to 


Cases. 


escaped entirely, and are noes 
° body was creat 














sleep longer than two hours. He was awak- 

ue orange tree lives toa greater age than any | ened roughly and called upon to shake hin 
‘ther fruit tree. It is said to have attained the age | self, beat his hands and pound his feet and | 
f 300 years, and it is known to have flourished | restore circulation This was found abso- | 
d borne fruit for more than 100 vears. lutely necessary to prevent torpor and p ssi- | 
IMPORTANT. ble death, the usual accompaniments of in- 
1 you visit or leave New York City, save | tense cold | 

) au < rpressave ne Cg riage re, § i stop & 

he egg acy # pri hay a “te te The Death of Rice. 
pot. 600 Elegant rooms, fitted up at a cost of Sergeant Julius R. Fredericks relates a } 


lion dollars, reduced to $1 and upwards per | mournfully tragic story of the sad death on the 


Elevator. Restaurant sup- 





iy. European Plan. 
y Kuropean Pla ice-covered ground ol Creorge Rice, the artist 









plied with the best. Horse cars, stages and elevated a) 3 . < “3 P 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better tor | Cf the expedition, on the 6th of April. Rice 
less money at the Grand Union Hotel than at any | and Fredericks volunteered to leave the camp 
other first-class hotel in the citv. to proceed a distance of some miles for | 
AN institution of which all Americans feel proud | some meat that was cached near Cape Isa 
nd many are directly interested is the bella ‘I hey had a sled, rifle, hatchet and | 
New England Conservatory of Music A age h begins provisions for five days. They travelled for | 
ts Fu erm under 1 mos avort > auspices. ° ° pal oe 1 
eg o~ mer Ost TAVOTEDS. Susp three days, but failed to find the cache. On | 
l ts New Home which has ample accommodations . . "er as | 
00 lady students, it has been a gratifying suc- | the way towards their camp Rice became 
ss. 1971 students representing 49 States, Terri- | weak and finally collapsed. Ile was attackec 
es, the British Provinces, and Foreign Coun- | hy a blood flux that gradually wore him down. 
es have been in attendance during the past, with | [fe succumbed and was interred in an ice 
y prospect of an increased number for the com- : : sey 
cake grave by his companion. Fredericks camped 
7 . ; out that night under a fragment of a boat, 
On the Stony Gutter : ) ir t., is 4 a FEN - ; , 
, ; jutter road, Danbury, Ct., is @ |) and next day revisited his companion to pay 


ak tree that is the largest known of in Con- 
re it. Its height is in the neighborhood of 100 
et. The circumference of the trunk is 22 feet, 
ircumference at the first limb is 13 feet. The 

Its age is esti- 


white o 


a last tribute to his remains. Fredericks re- 
tained sufficient strength to drag back the 
sled, hatchet, rifle and cooking utensils to the 
| camp, where he encountered more woe in the 
form of the death of Lieutenant Lockwood 
and others of the party. The cached meat 
that Fredericks and Rice were in search of 
was brought by them on April 6 from Cape 
safely and surely. Much serious sickness and sut- | Isabella, and abandoned next day in order to 
fering might be prevented by promptly correcting | drag Ellison, one of their party who had been 
lerangements which often develop into settled | frozen, into camp. Rice was the life of the 


ead of its branches is 55 teet. 


nated at 200 years. 


Wen the organs of secretion become inactive 
by reason of a cold or other cause, the inflamma- 
tory material should be removed and healthy ac- 
tion restored. Ayer’s Pills accomplish this quickly, 





disease. Greely party. Full of hope, buoyancy and 
\ Zviv church in South Africa has the follow- | energy, his death was a fatal blow to his 
iug regulation: “No member of this church shall | party. He died in an honorable struggle to 


be permitted to drink the white man’s grog, or na- 
tive beer, nor touch it with his lips.” They appre- 
ciate the white man’s religion, but sensibly repudi- 
ate his fire-water. 


| prolong their existence, and will have a tomb 
in the memory of his countrymen. 


The Story of the Retreat. 


Scnorvu.a diseases manifest themselves in the . . F . " 
. . a % Ste arilla cleanses the blood Alter passing two winters at Fort ¢ onger 
spring. llood’s Sarsaparilla cleanses the , 


and removes every taint of scrofula. | in expectation of scientific research, Lieut. 
| Greely, with his whole party intact, broke 
up their encampment, and commenced a south- 
ward descent. This was accomplished amid 
great perils from gales of wind, ice nips and 
blood are many diseases; such as salt rheum, ring- | o*her casualties. Cape Sabine having been 
worm, boils, carbuneles, sores, ulcers, and pimples. | reached, a temporary house was erected, built 
In this condition of the blood try the VrEGETINE, | of stones and covered by the boats and sails 
and cure these affections, As a blood puritier It |) uoht along by the party. On the 29th of 
hos wocquel. Tt cihets ate wonders September winter quarters were established 
In Germany tests have been made in the use of | a¢ Cape Sabine. The commissariat had _be- 


CaLirornia’s wheat crop will, it is said, amount 
this year to 57,000,000 bushels, or a little more than 
one-ninth the estimated crop of the whole country. 


Impure Bioop.—In morbid conditions of the 


" > verv gore ane e cache of provisions 
An iron plate five inches thick was placed upon the ror li cage hag dang weg dae a 
plemented it. The steam launch got impris- 
| oned in the ice a few weeks previous and had 
|to be abandoned. During the whole winter 
| the party were constrained to exist on quar- 
ter rations. All kinds of food had to be util- 
ized. For six weeks previous to the rescue 
LTAIC | provisions ceased to be given out. Seaweed, 
Bexr and other Execrric Arriiances on trial for shrimps, sealskins, saxifrage and every varie- 
thirty days to men, young and old, afflicted with | ty of shrub were greedily devoured. Death 
nervous debility, loss of vitality and manhood, | * “ hee’ 5 nrg acacia ag ote 
and all kindred troubles. Also for rheumatism, | made its first havoc in the ranks in January, 
neuralgia, paralysis, and many other diseases. | when one of the men dropped off with s« urvy- 
Complete restoration to health, vigor, and manhood /On the 9th of April Lieut. Lockwood died, 
No risk is incurred as thirty days | and Mr. Rice, the photographer, succumbed, 
trial is allowed. Write them at once deseo | after a heroic attempt to secure for his starv- 
ar a we ing comrades about 200 pounds of meat sup- 
Tur public baths of Vienna are said to be the | josed to be cached at a place named Bad 
finest in the world. The building is in the heart of | Creek, distant about 15 miles from the en- 
the city and encloses a basin 570 feet in length by | ’ a : 
150 feet in width, and varying in depth to 12 feet. sampinent. Mr Israel, the astronomer, per- 
The water is renewed three times a day. The ba- | ished on May 27, Lieut. Kislingburg died on 
sin is divided into five baths; one is for ladies. June 1, and Dr. Pavey, the naturalist, slept 
Don’r You Do Ir.—Don't suffer any longer | into death on June 6. : 
with the pains and aches of Rheumatism, which Not one of the victims realized that death 
make life a burden to you. Relief, speedy amd | was near. ‘They all died a tranquil, painless 
permanent can be procured at the nearest + death. The two Esquimaux also perished, 
store, in the form of Kidney-Wort. Elbridge © a one of starvation, the other was drowned, his 
kayjak being pierced with some ice on the 


colm of West Bath, Maine, says: “I was com~- 
pletely prostrated with Rheumatism and Kidney é y ) J 
17th of April, thus cutting off all hope of get- 
ting any supply of salt meat for the starving 


d was not expected to recover. The 

pay A a Kidney-Wort helped me. Six doses 
mit me on my feet, it has now entirely cured me explorers. The Esquimaux were most faith- 
and [ties Bee nd Gee Care ful and devoted followers and helps of Lieu- 
‘Tue increasing rains of last winter Beooived tenant Greely. Ellison was rescued and 
whole cities and villages in Arabia built of ade rd safely brought on board the steamship Bear, 
where he died a few days subsequently. His 
is an extraordinary instance of human endur- 


: -dried brick. The French sons an 
‘ abe had. to oa to ‘oat their houses becoming 
masses of mud and falling to pieces. But the ) man r 
famed Desert of Sahara is reported to have wioemed ance. While away some ten miles from his 
into meadows and blossomed like — uncer | hut last winter the temperature suddenly fell 
the stimulating influence of the rainfall. to 48° below zero. His feet and hands were 
Tur Hop Plaster will cure Back Ache, at all frozen to the very bone and he was dragged 
other pains instantly. 25 ets. only, at druggists. by his comrades in an almost dying condition 
to his hut. His feet and hands were literally 
amputated by the incisive frost, and in this 
terrible state he lived through the dismal 
months that intervened between that time and 


charge of dynamite was exploded by electricity. 


been by a weight of 3259 pounds falling upon it 
five times from a height of ten feet. 
Young Men!— Read This. 


Tur Vortarc Betr Co., of Marshall, | Mich., 
offer to send their celebrated Evecrro-VoLtat 


guaranteed. 


i icle be- 
that the evil was so general, scarcely an art 
ing free from adn that concluded local 


| otherwise 


velopment into hops. The short arms appear 
as if the ends had been scorched by fire and | 
The | 


last week has been a great disappointment to 


the growth has completely stopped. 


} 
| 
many growers who had expected to see con- | 
siderable improvement in the appearance of | 
the But it no advance in | 
growth, or very little at the best, and grow- 
ers feel quite sure that the crop must be 2 


vine. has made 


per cent short of last year’s, even including 
the 
that if hops are going to improve at all, they 


increased acreage. It is certainly true | 


ought to be doing so now. 

According to the New York Price Current. 
hops are very dull in that market. ‘*Receipts 
show a considerable falling off, but there is 
no export demand, very little call from brew- 
ers and no disposition on the part of dealers 
Some holders con- 


tinue to express confidence in the soundness 


to increase their stocks. 
of present values, and argue that with our 
light stocks and unfavorable reports from the 


crop here and abroad, or an improvement in 


| the demand from any source would demon- 


strate the firmness of the position. On the 


| other hand these arguments are met by the 


assertion that most of the brewers are amply 


supplied for the balance of the season, for- 


le en advices do not indicate any probability 


of further shipments abroad for some time to 
come, and there yet remain in the interior a 
good many scattering lots of hops. ‘There is 
not enough pressure to sell at the moment to 
cause any serious reduction in prices, yet 
trade is so light that quotations must be con- 
sidered largely nominal. <A few very choice 
growths of State hops are held above our 
highest figures, but 30c is certainly as high as 
anything could be sold on to-day'’s market, 
and it might be difficult to find a buyer at 
that price. The lower grades have no settled 
value and would be much easier bought than 
sold in the range of our quotations. Year- 
lings very seldom inquired for. The country 
markets are generally dull and lower; grow- 


ers appear more anxious to move their hops, 


but are hardly willing to accept current 
rates.” 

A Severe Haw. Storm.—The most de- 
structive hail storm ever known in that  sec- 
tion of the country passed over the upper 


Connecticut valley last Saturday afternoon, 
beginning on the east side of the Connecticut 
River, near Windsor, Vi. 
the Plainfield line, 


extending north to 


and from half a mile to a 


|mile wide. Large and small trees were 
| taken down, and the corn and grain crop 


ruined. On Kenyon's Hill, Cornish, on the 
side of the hill hailstones were piled five feet 
high against the stone wall. In the cornfield 


of Chester Pike hailstones in the winrows 
were two Iieet deep, large as hen’s eggs. 
Windows were smashed in many buildings. 


At Wilmington, Vt., lightning went into the 
homes of A. L. Childs and H. F. 


whose wives were prostrated by the shocks. 


Barber, 


Their shoes were torn from their feet, while 
their eyebrows were burned off and they were 


lhe lightning entered the 


burned. 


houses by a telephone wire. 


CIGAR MAKING. 

It is astonishing to those who do not smoke 
how so many people find so much comfort in 
pulling away at a cigar, particularly those that 
require a mustard plaster on the back of th 
smoker's neck. All cigars do not smoke free, 


and it is not to be wondered at, when we no- 


| tice how rapidly they are made. 


The process of cigar making is not very 
difficult to The tobacco leaves ar 
sorted out int hundred. The 
sorter first takes out the from the leaf, 
and divides the sheep from the goats, the dark 
the Ihe stems and 


follow. 
bundles of a 
stem 
light ones. 


leaves trom 


| stalks are put away, and used afterwards for 


| making into snuff. Of course, a regard for 
economy is rigidly enjoined upon the workers 
| and a premium is paid to encourage it. Each 


bundle is tied up, weighed, and given to the 
cigarmaker, who is required to produce so 


many cigars from the raw material \ ciga 
| consists of three parts, the wrapper, the 
bunch, and the filler. Different classes of 


leaves go to make up a certain class of cigar 
say, for instance, Sumatra, Manilla, and 
Ilavana. This assortment is nece ssary to give 
flavor and to allow the cigar to burn evenly. 
‘Let me tell you,” **that the 
brown paper and cabbage leaf theory is ex- 
ploded. It would not pay us to use them. 
Yes, even the ‘penny smoke’ is made of gen- 
uine tobacco.” Each worker sits at her bench 
with her materials before her. On her right 
is ‘‘filler”—that is, the interior or flesh of the 
cigar. Deft fingers seize the right quantity 
and roll the short leaves together on a board, 
wrapping round it a rough, ragged covering. 
This is done very rapidly. By her side are 
the two portions of a wooden mould, cut into 
twenty-five cigar-shaped divisions. Into each 
of these divisions the cigar in the rough is 
plied. Ons half the mould closes upon the 
other, like the lower jaw on the upper. When 
four moulds have been thus filled, they are | 
taken to a press, an iron rod is passed through | 
each end, and the whole secured by wedges. | 
Thus compressed they stand for a day or so. 
The wedges are taken out, and there is the | 
cigar in embryo, waiting for the outer cover- | 
ing and the final touches. Very carefully the | 
| 
| 
| 


said my guide, 


wrapper is wound round the body being kept 
together by an application of gelatine. There 
only remains the drying process, which takes 
place in a chamber heated toa temperature of 
96 deg. Fahr., the sorting, the tying into bun 
dies, and the packing into boxes. ‘hat is the | 
whole life of a cigar. As is the quality, so is 
the price. For some the best leaves are used ; 
for others, the Japan leaf—the cheapest of 
tobaccos. 


THOROUGHBRED CATTLE. 

An immense sum of money is invested in 
thoroughbred cattle in this country. At the 
auction sales alone, since January 1, $1,223,- 
335 has been paid for this class of stock, 
divided among the various breeds as follows: 
2.335 Short-horns sold for $489,283, an aver- 
age of $209,55; 1,059 Jerseys sold for $535,- 
O71, an average of $345 21; 155 Aberdeen- 
Angus sold for $54,190, an average of $350; 
141 Galloways sold for $43,370, an average 
of $ 512; 117 Herefords sold for $45,225, an 
average of $386 50; 100 Holsteins sold for 
$58,215, an average of $382.15; 1053 Guein- 
seys sold for $27,580, an average of $268. 
When it is remembered that this refers simply 
to cattle sold at auction, and the majority of 
them disposed of inside of ninety days, no 
reference being made to private transactions, 
some conception may be had of the magnitude 
of the trale in improving live stock in Amer- 
ica.—Cincinnati Price Current. 


| 
| 
| 
eye eae | 





_ Tue largest zine producing locality in the world 
is the district around Galena, Kansas. Last year 
70,000 tons were mined. 


Tue total production of the coal mines in this 
country in 1870 was 34,000,000 tons; in 1883 it was 
93,800,000 tons. 


The Wortd Abroad. 





SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DES- 
PATCHES, 
Great Britain. 

The action of the House of Lords in refusing for 
the second time to consider the bill for the exten- 
sion of the franchise, has apparently aroused a 
feeling in the nation that has had no parallel since 
the chartist demonstration in 1548. On Monday a 
great Eroceee of trade unions and laboring men 
took place in London, to — the popular indig- 
nation at the action of the ds, and to give voice 
to the ular demand for the passage of the bill. 
Over ,000 persons took part in the procession, 





A cITIzen’s committee at Chi , which recently 
the rescue. 


looked into the matter of food adulteration, found 
Iteration 
legislation on the subject would be unavailing, ons 
Congress for measures Ww wi 
The rescue took place on the 22d of June 


will appeal to 
apply in all the States and permit of no evasion. 





| lided last Monday in Bantry Bay. 


| have occurred at Marseilles. 


| cials 


Jr., Elijah Chapin Hall of South Braintree to Emeline 


ed was an American lady named Edelstein. 

The financial commission appointed by the 
Egyptian conference has voted unanimously, with 
the exception of England, to reject the plan for a 
reduction of the Egyptian land tax and the interest 
on the Egyptian debt. 

The British ironclads Defence and Valiant col- 
The Valiant 
lost several boats, had her bulwarks smashed and 
many armor plates started. The Defence had a 
hole 11 feet long and one-half wide stove in her 
ram. Her foremost compartment is full of water 
and her prow twisted. No lives were lost. 


France. 

The spread of the cholera in France gradually in- 
creases, and there is now no doubt that the disease 
has reached Paris, several fatal cases having been 
reported. The situation at Marseilles and Toulon 
is daily becoming more critical, and a typhoid epi- 
demic has followed in a number of choleraic cases. 
The doctors pronounce the disease typhoid cholera. 
Up to the beginning of the present week 874 deaths 
Every one who can 
get away is leaving the city, and nearly 100,000 
people, more than one fourth of the population, 
have already fled. Precautionary measures are be- 
ing taken in all directions. MM. Waldeck-Ros- 
seau, minister of the interior, Herrisson, minister of 
commerce, and Ray, minister of public works who 
have been on a tour of inspection through the chol- 
era-infected cities have returned to Paris. They 
bring gloomy reports of the state of affairs at Tou- 
lon and Marseilles, stating that the adoption of san- 
itary measures is imperative, and that 20,000,000 
francs will be inadequate for sanitary measures. 

France has reduced the indemnity demanded of 
China, and China shows signs of yielding. Minis- 
ter Ferry feels confident that further hostilities will 
be avoided, though the display of force by the 
French in Chinese waters is vigorously maintained. 

rhe Paris newspaper Cri du Peuple announces 
the discovery of aroyalist plot. Three police offi- 
have been arrested, and an important docu- 
ment has heen found at their lodgings. 


Fertilize With Brains!! 


yas FORM OF PLANT FOOD HAS AS 
much a the ) ield and quality of crops 
as the amount applied. The 


Stockbridge Special Manures 


recognize this principle, and are made of materials 
best adapted to each class of crops, and are combined 
in the right poepertion for Sure and Profitable Re- 
turns. Now is the time to order them for 


SEEDING DOWN, 
WINTER RYE, 
TURNIPS, ETC. 
BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 2otf 








PUCKEYE 
PUMP. 


Works easy and throws a constant 
Stream. Has Porcelain Lined and 
Brass Cylinders. Is easily set. Is the 
Cheapest and Best Force Pump in 
the World for Deep or Shallow Wells. 
Over %,000in use, Never freezes in 
Winter. Sendfor Circular and Prices, 
giving depth of well, 


The Iron Turbine Wind-Fagine, 
Simplest, Strongest, and Most Durable. 


T.B. EVERETT&CO. 
No. 43 South Market Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

steop30 


NEW HOMES. 


ULL INFORMATION, MAPS, CHARTS 
and CATALOGUES of all 


WESTERN, NORTHERN AND 
SOUTHERN LANDS, 
EASTERN FARMS 
THAT ARE FOR SALE. 


Address a postal at once, and state if you wish to 
change your location, to 


J. B. ALEXANDER, 
tien’l. N. E. Adv. Agt. 
Hartford City, Indiana. 
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Vital Questions! ! 
Ask the most eminent physician 

Of any school, what is the best thing in the world 
for quieting and allaying all irritation of the nerves 
and curing all forms of nervous complaints, giving 
natural, childlike, refreshing sleep always ? 

And they will tell you unhesitating|ly 


CAAPTER I. 
Ask any or all of the most eminent physicians 
“What is the best and only remedy that can be 
relied on to cure all diseases of the kidneys and 





The negotiations between France and Morocco 
for the rectification of the trontier have been 
pended until an arrangement can be completed with 
objecting powers. 


sus- 


Russia. 


rhe existence of a plot to blow up the palace at | 
Warsaw during the Czar’s stay therein has been | 
discovered. A quantity of arms and dynamite, | 
which were to have been used by the plotters in 
carrying out their design was found. Over 100 
persons have been arrested in connection with the 





plot, and a large number of Nihilist proclamations 





have been found which it was the intention of the 
conspirators to issue throughout the empire in 
the event of the designs against the Czar having 


Phe newspapers say that Russia 
and Germany propose the adoption of an interna- 
tional convention providing for measures for the 
suppression of dynamiters. 

The plague is making fearful ravages in Asiatic 
Russia, and sanitary measures have proved useless. 
Fight hundred persons having died at Bedra dur- } 
ing the month of May. The Government has in- 
terdicted the Moslems of the Caucasus from mak- 
ing any pilgrimages to the holy places. 


Egypt. 
No reliance whatever is to be placed upon Egypt- 
ian despatches. The mudir of Dongola telegraphs 
that he has received a despatch from General Gor- 


don, dated June 22, saving that Kbartoum and Sen- 


been successful, 








nar we sate General Gordon had 8000 men un- 
ler his command, and asked that re-intorcements 
be sent to him. t is believed at Cairo that this 


telegram was sent with the purpose of hoodwinking 
the authorities, that General Gordon is in the power 








of the m li, and that Khartoum has fallen. An 
anonymous merchant who claims to have been in 
Dongola as late as July 4th, says, however, that the 


mudir is loyal, and that the story that he had gone 


over to the mahdi is talse. 
General Items. 
fhe governments of Italy and Switzerland have 
agreed to co-operate in measures to prevent the in- 
troduction of cholera into their territories. Switz- 


erland has expressed her willingness to guard the 


French trontier, in order to examine all persons 
and ont is ross ~ « 

len persons, some of whom were Americans, 
were drowned in Lake Lucerne, Switzerland, on | 
Sunday. 


Half the town of Dukla, in 
Austria, has been destroyed | 


Galicia, a province of 








The prospects for the indigo crop in Bengal, and 
the tea crops in Assam are unfavorable. Rain is 
badly wanted. 

The Porte has sent a circular note to the powers 
notifying them of its assumption of the postal ser- 


vice. The note says that the existence of foreign 
offices in Turkey is an infringement of the sovereign 
rights of the Sultan. The 


Vorte insists on the pre- 
letters with Ottoman stamps, and the 
wers are invited to close their respective offices. | 

It is rumored that ‘orte on the Ist rust | 
1 umor that the Porte on the tot August 
will surround the foreign offices in Constantinople | 
| 

| 

} 


payment ot 





vith gendarmes to prevent the posting of letters. 
The various embassadors to Turkey have asked 
their respective governments for orders in view of | 


ich a contingency. 


WiseL.y Abportep By DatkymMen.—The adop- 
tion by most of the prominent dairymen and farm- 
ers of the United States, of the Improved Butter 

















Color, made by Wells, Richardson & Co., Burling- 
ton, Vt., isa proof of their wisdom in a business 
point of view. Nearly all winter butter is colored 
in order to make it marketable, and this color is 
the best, in regard to purity, strength, permanence 
and pertection of tint. 
% > aw 1 * . 
a gt’ a 
Business Notices, 
Catarrh | 
tarrh. | 
rie remarkable results Ina disease so uni | 
i iwith havariety of characteris | 
ies as Catarrh, prove how effeetually Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, ac through the blood, reaches | 
every part of t human system. A medi 
i like anythi l ean be fairly judged 
mily by its result We — with pric 
the glorious record Hood’s Sarsaparilla has | 
entered npon the hearts of thousands of peo | 
ple it has cured of catarrh. Price $1, or six | 
tor $5. C. 1. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass. | 
Marri 1 Deaths 
‘e erere age ‘ \ 
Marriages and Deaths, 
poet = } 
MARRIED. 
In Natick, July 9, by Rev KE. Sturgis, Mr. Homer 
Hi. Fiske to Miss Alice Bird, all of Natick. 
In Dorchester. July 6, by the Rev. John W. Ballan 
tine, Mr. John Keniston of Plymouth, N. H., to Miss 
an of Boston 
, by the Rev. D. N. Beach, ¢ 





Melrose Highlands to V. Rosalie 





In Everett, « J. W. Dearborn, Chas. | 
E. Whittemore to Isab Cobb, both of Everett. | 

In Medford, July 16, by Rev r. P. Sawin, Jr., | 
Charles E. Osborne to Nellie P. Woodman, both of | 
Medford 

In South Braintree, July 17, by Rev. N. B. Jones, 


A. Samson of Pembroke. 


DIED. 
In Wolfboro, N. H., 


80 yrs. 11 mos 

In this city, July 
Gilbert, 82 yrs. 

In South Boston, July 
Ss mos. 

In Cambridgeport, July 10, 
82 yrs. 9 mos 

In Milton, Mrs. Hester E. 
Thomas 8. Briggs, 70 yrs. 

In Somerville, July 17, Isaac W. May, aged 67 yrs. 
10 mos. 

In East Somerville, July 
80 yrs. 

In Swampscott, July 16, Maria Sweetser, wife of 
Frederick Jones, 78 yrs. 

In Arlington, July 16, 
5 mos. 

In Wakefield, July 
10 mos. 

In Quincy, July 13, Mary, widow of John Newcomb, 


Widow Nancy H. Lord, aged 
17, Ann Burrows, wife of John | 


17, Elizabeth Lyons, 90 yrs. 





Mrs. Elizabeth Brown, 


widow of the late 


G., 
17, Moses N. Clark, aged 


Harriet F. Wyman, 76 yrs. 


12, Mrs. Sally Deadman, 90 yrs. 


yrs. 
In Woburn, July 15, Ebenezer Parker, aged 71 yrs. 
1 mo. 
In Merrimac, Mass., July 13, Orlando H. Sargent, 


re) 


yrs. 
In Elmwood, Mass., July 14, Harrison W. White, 72 


yrs. 

In Hanover, Mass., July 17, Melenda Hall, 82 yrs. 
» MOS. 

In Harvard, July 17, Charlotte Hapgood, relict of 
the late Joel Hapgood, 92 yrs. 6 mos. 

In Litthe Compton, K. L., July 14, Abigail B. Rich- 
mond, wife of Isaac B. Richmond, 80 yrs. 10 mos. 





Hew Advertisements, 


= Hel! gland 
pscrvaToR’ oF Musta 
FeokligSquare Baste 


HE NEW FNGLAND , 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Furnishes unequaled facilities for instruction 
in Plano,Organ, Violin, Voice,all Orchestral 
Instruments, and Tuning. In the ART De- 
partment for Drawing, Painting, Modeling and Portrait 
ure. In Modern LANGUAGES, German, French 
and Italian, with the bestnative teachers. In Em lish 
Branches, Common and Higher. In the College 
of ORATORY in Vocal, Technique, Elocution, Klie- 
torical Oratory, Forensic and Lyric Art. In the w 
HOME excellent board and nicely furnished rooms, 
with licht, heat. etc., can be had from $45 to $75 per term 
often weeks. Tuition from $5 to $20for ten weeks ir 
classes of four. Private Lessons in any Department 
New Quen tar, beautifully Mlustrated sent free. 
FALL TERM beginsSept. 11th, 1884. 

E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin Sq., Boston. 
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=| Shot Guns 
2 
a) Address 
2 Large Il. Great Western 
Catalogue free. Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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|} to secure a 
| Strawberry in its 





| Badges 


uirnary organs; such as Bright’s disease, diabetes, 


| retention or inability to retain urine, and all the 


diseases and ailments peculiar to Women” 

“And they will tell you explicitly and emphat- 
ically ‘Buchu.’” 

Ask the same physicians 

“What is the most reliable and surest cure for all 
liver diseases or dyspepsia; constipation, indiges- | 


tion, biliousness, malarial fever, ague, etc.,” and 


they will tell you 

Mandrake! 

Hence, when these remedies are 
others equally valuable 

And compounded into Hop Bitters, such a won- 
derful and mysterious curative power is developed 
which is so varied in its operations that no disease 
or ill health can possibly exist or resist its power, 
and yet it is 

Harmless for the most frail woman, weakest in- 
valid, or smallest child to use. 


or Dandelion! 


combined with | 


CHAPTER I, 
‘Patients 
“Almost dead or nearly dying”’ 

For years, and given up by physicians of Bright's 
and other kidney diseases, liver complaints, severe 
coughs called consumption, have been cured. 

Women gone nearly crazy ! | 

From agony of neuralgia, nervousness, wakeful- 
ness, and various diseases peculiar to women. 

People drawn out of shape from excruciating 
pangs of Kheumatism. 

Inflammatory and 
scrofula! 





chronic, or suffering from 


Erysipelas ! 

Salt Rheum, blood poisoning, dyspepsia, indiges- | 
tion, and in fact almost all diseases frai 

Nature is heir to 

Have been cured by Hop Bitters, proof of 
Can be found in every neighborhood in the 
world 


which 
known 


#g@~ None genuine without a bunch of green Hops 
on the white label. Shun all the vile poisonous stuff 
with “Hop” or “‘Hops”’ in their name. 4t20 





KIDNEY-WOR 


THE SURE CURE 


FOR 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
AND BLOOD DISEASES. 


PHYSICIANS ENDORSE IT HEARTILY. 


“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy 
I ever used.”’ Dr. P. C. Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 
*“*Kidney-Wort is always reliable.”’ 

Dr. R. N. Clark, So. Hero, Vt. 
“Kidney-W ort has cured my wife after two years 
suffering.’’ Dr. C. M. Summerlin, Sun Hill, Ga. 


IN THOUSANDS OF CASES 

it has cured where all else had failed. It is mild, 
but efficient, CERTAIN IN ITS ACTION, but 
harmless in all cases. 

te It cleanses the Blood and Strengthens ard 
gives New Life to all the important organs of 
the body. The natural action of the Kidneys is 
restored. The Liver is cleansed of all disease, 
and the Bowels move freely and healthfully. 
In this way the worst diseases are eradicated 
from the system. 2 


PRICE, $1.00 LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
Dry can be sent by mail. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO, Burlington Vt. 


aK: DNEY-WORTE 







































Now is the Time to Plant 


STRAWBERRIES 


crop next season. y the 
Beauty, Freshness and Delicacy, 
Circulars containing full cultural 
Address — 
Nurseryman, 
Cohasset, Mass. 
6tz9 


4 1 
Campaign Goods. 
We are headqu arters for OPEN 
NET WORK BANNERS, FLAGS, 
Suits,Capes,Caps, Helmets, Shirts, 
Torches, Pictures, Transparencies 
and all Campaign Equipments, 
CLUBS SUPPLIED, Agts. Wanted 
Complete Sample Suit $1.00, 
Sample Badge 10c. ,,3 for 25c. , 1 
doz. 6c, Portraits of all Candi- 
dates, size 12x 16, sample 10c., 4 
for %ec., 1 doz, 60c., 100 for $4, 
Our Prices defy competition ! 
Send for samples and < irculars. 
CAMPAIGN MANUFACTUR’G CO., 

10 Barclay St,, New York. 


Pot 
Grown 
good 


grow it yourself. 
directions mailed FREE. 


Cyrus R. Keene. 













ampaign 
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Ts ‘HERS 
PALS 





WANTED. —10 PRINCI- 
, 12 Assistants, and a number for Music, 
Art, and Specialties. Application form mailed for 
postage. SCHOOL SUPPLY BUREAU, Chicago, 
Ill. Mention this journal. ly29 


VLUABLE Recipes for $1 by mail. Send 
2,000 postal for list to F. A. NOURSE, Milford, 
NH 13tl6v 





SPECIAL OFFER 


To Actual Settlers 
open only between the fst 
dayof Marchand the 31st 
day of Dec., 1884. 
he lands in- 
cluded in this offer are 
the most productive and, consid- WSF Ysramin 
ering locality, the Ss an’ LOTS OF NOT 
unoccupied lands 
in eo United LESS THAN 
States now 160 AcrRES 
open forsale. Bi leam tells 
First — THAN 320 
cants wi 
ACRES. 
THE TERMS 










have first 
chance, 










" catch on. 


Aa For Maps, 
Ilustrated 


THAN CAN BE 
OBTAINED 
FROM THE 






le, - 
. ‘Mformation regardin® of 
J.B. POwns:-Rn, 








Write to 
Land and Immigration Commissioner, 
St. Paul, M lis & Manitoba R'y, 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 
£ 
16t20 





Legal Aotices, 


TT? THE BONORABLE THE JUDGE OF 
A THE PROBATE COURT IN AND FOR THE 
COUNTY OF MIDDLESEX: Respectfully represents 
CHARLES I. GOODALE of Waketield in said County, 
and ELIZABETH A. GOODALE of Wakefield his 
wife, that they are desirous of adopting John Palmer, 
a child of Mary Palmer of unknown place in the Coun- 
ty of unknown and unmarried, which said child was 
born in Lawrence on the thirty-first day of January, 
° 1880; that the said child was brought to the 
Temporary Home for the Destitute, a charitable Insti- 
tution established by law in Boston, and the parents 
of said child have wilfully deserted and neglected to 
rovide proper care and maintenance for said child 
or two years next preceding the date of this eri 
tion; Wherefore we pray for leave to adopt said child, 
and that his name may be changed to that of Norman 
Brice Goodale. Dated this twelfth day of June A. D., 
1884. 


CHAS, lL. GOOODALE. 
ELIZABETH A. GOODALE. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
On the Sane eee it is ordered, that the peti- 
tioners notify said Mary Palmer to appear at a Probate 
Court to be holden at Cambridge in and for said 
County of Middlesex, on the first Tuesday of September 
next, at nine o’cl in the forenoon, to show cause, if 
any she has, why the prayer of said petition should not 
be granted, by serving her, if found in this State, with 
a copy of said petition and this order, seven one at 
least before sai ftentee 2 and if not, by publishing 
the same three successive weeks, in the newspaper 
called the New ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, 
the oe glia to be at least seven days before 
“Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS Rogetre Judge of 
tness, ° , Ju 
of J . 14 the year 








said 
one th 


The frame is cast in 
one piece, holding 
boxes for bearings at 
all times in line with 
each other. Steel pit- 
man, Large drive- 
wheels. Light draft. 










Se Sie he sik 
Challenges any competing machine for work or 
machine has won a valuable reputation by 
simplicity, strength, durability, ease of manageme¢ 


‘or further particulars apply 
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Te NEW WARRIOR MOWER 


u over 15 years of successful service. 
known. Has no equal in the field for honest workmanship, quality of material used in its construction, 


to the 
Barrows, Cultivators, and Horse Rakes, Raeke : 





All iron and steel except pole and 
whiffletrees. 
neck. . 


No weight on horse’s 





n 
durability. 





First premiums everywhere. This 
The Warrior is well 


nt, lightness of draft, absence of side draft, quality 


-— quantity of work, adaptability to any and all conditions of crops and surface. It is unexcelled. 
R 


R z' « Manufacturers of Mowers, 
XN. ¥. & Boston Agency, 21 8. Market St 





LEACHED AND 


CANADA WOOD ASHES. 


UNLEACHED. 




























“Some form of Hops!” 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| about 200 acres of 
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PERKINS & BRADSTREET, DANVERS, Mass. 
S| A Triumph of Mechanical Skill. The Wonder of the Age. 
a I 
a : 
a & at 4 
& Perfect time piece with chain attached for only $1.00 ; Ladi €, $1.10. 7 ¢ 
most extraordinary offer of the age, and the greatest bargain ¢ > offer 2 

3 t ntry. Warranted ve years to denote . I : = 
£ coly ' ‘ r , ; are t 3 , in the Werle t f 4 
rs) ehle plate for y $ Ww wis < 
& ® price depend ihe 2 
® f oe : 1 ¢ r 
a we do, if ‘ : 
- in or 1 v s 3 
io} pron y eat 
a the t tates, Th y “ 83s 
= o> * f iple ery cuara r \ | z 
Fe, Se OS BO GION msil to any addres Ser dcne ucinkee We ct eF = 

Each with Chain. t rantee expr ’ ry ses 

y antee 1 han satisfact » , ~ ’ ~ » a2 = 
- If you will get up a club of thirty and sen env & FO-. Ute mye by ey =. = 

Cased Wateh Free. " Send $1.00 at once for asa how get up a f thirty 523! 
4 








Send six cents for postage, and re- | 
ceive free, a costly box of goods which 
| PRI f will help all, of either sex, to more 
§ money right away than anything else 


in this world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely 
sure. At once address Truk & Co., Augusta, Maine. 
5206" 


Real Estate---Stock, 
GUARDIAN’S SALE 





| ( F REAL FSTATE IN TH" TOWNS OF 


Rochester, Marion, Wareham, Carver and Ply 
mouth, in the County of Plymouth, Mass 

By virtue of a license from the Judge of Probate 
within and for the County, Middlesex, the under 
signed, guardian of BARTLETT R. and THoMAS ¢ | 
AtTwoop of Malden, in said County of Middlesex, | 
minors, will sell by Public Auction, on MONDAY, | 
August 4, 1584, at 2 o’clock in the afternoon, one un 
divided fourth part of the following described Keal 
Estate, owned by the late James H. Clark, at the time 
of his decease, viz: His homestead farm, situated in 
Rochester, in the County of Plymouth, containing | 
land, with good buildings thereon, 
and being the same premises described in several 


deeds. viz | 
| 


| 


Maltiah Clark, Jr.,to James H. Clark, dated June 
Isz¥, and recorded with the Plymouth 
deeds, Book 166, Page 282. 
Wm. Stevens, adm. to James H. Clark, dated Janu 
ary 27, 1832. Book 188, pages 219, 220. 
Thomas Mitchell, adm. to James H 
May 27, 1844. Book 218, pages 159, 160. 
Maltiah Clark, adm. to James H. Clark, dated June 
5, 1829, Book 1 page 31. 
Jonathan K. Peckham, adm. to James H. Clark, 
dated Jan. 10, 1854 Bok 259, pages 370, 371. 
Alden Rounseville, Jr.. adm. to James H. Clark, 
dated August 28, 1880. Book 474, page 41 
Also, the Brett farm, so called, in said Rochester 


27 County 


Clark, dated 








containing about sixty acres, with some buildings 
thereon, and being the same conveyed by heirs of 
Pliny Brett, to said James H. Clark by their deed, 


dated Oct. 11, 1871, and recorded with the Plymouth 
County deeds Book 354, pages 243, 244 


Also, the Burgess farm, so called, in said Rochester, 


containing 125 acres, more or less, with buildings 
thereon, and being the same premises described in 
deed of Walter C. Robinson et als, to said Clark, by 


deed dated Oct. 24, 1854, and record d with said deeds, 
Book 310, pages 149, 150. 

Also, the Mendall Store lot, in said Rochester 
taining 4 acres, 18 rods, and being the same premises 
described in two deeds, viz: Maltiah Clark to James 
H. Clark, dated June 5, 1829, and recorded with said 
deeds. Book 167, page 31. Maltiah Clark, Jr., to said 
James H. Clark. dated June 27, 1829, and recorded 
with said deeds, Book 166, page 282. 

Also, the Nemasket lot in Wareham, in said County, 
containing about six acres, and being the same prem 

’ sid 








ises described in deed of Nemasket Manf. Co., t 
James H. Clark, dated Dec. 11, 1863, and recorded 
with said deeds, Book 327, pages 95, 96. | 


Also, the “*Amanda lot’’ in said Kochester, contair 
ing about 20 acres woodland, and being the same con 
veyed by Amanda F. Pierce to James | lark 
deed dated Sept. 5, 1868, and recorded with said deeds, 
Book 355, page 58 





Also, the hing lot, so called, in said Rochester, con 
taining 17 acres upland and swamp, and being the 
same described in yoo of Mary King, et als, to said 
Clark, dated Dec. 12, 1835, and recorded with said 


deeds, Book 188, pages 218, 219 

Also, the Plymouth lot in the town of Plymouth, 
containing about 250 acres sprout land, and being the 
same described in the following deeds, viz 
damee H. Clark, dated 





Benj. Ellis, et als., to said 
April 26, 1842, and recorded with said deeds. Book 
206, pages 228, 229 

Bradford G. Washburn to said James H. Clark, 


dated Dec. 18, 1854 
Isaac Clark to said 


Book 218, page 159 
James H. Clark, dated Jan. 8, 


1845. Book 218, page 15¥ 
George Leonard, to said James H. Clark, dated Jan 
8, 1845. Book 218, page 159 


Jane R. Sever, et al, to said James H. Clark, dated 
May 11, 1847. Book 222 ige 274 

Also, the Peleg Clark t,in said Rochester, con 
taining four acres upland, being same conveyed b 
Peleg Clark to said James H., by deed dated Jan. 25, 
i873, and recorded with deeds Book 474, 
page 40. 

Also, the Dean Cedar Swamp and upland, in Ware 
ham, in said County, containing about six acres, being | 
same conveyed by Abial Dean to said James H. Clark, 
by deed dated Jan. 23, 1851, and recorded with said 
deeds. Book 259, 72 


mages 371, 372. 
Also, the Haskell Wood and Swamp lot in Marion 









said 


in said County, containing about 32 acres, and being 
same conveyed by William C. Haskell & al. to said 
James H. Clark, by deed dated Dee. 4, 1862, and re 


corded with said deeds, book 327, page 06 

Also, a piece of Fresh Meadow, in said Rochester, 
containing 2j acres, being same conveyed by Maltiah 
Clark to Jas. H. Clark, by deed dated Oct. 5, 1833, and 
recorded with said deeds, book 96, page &1 

Also, a lot of Woodland in Carver,in said County, | 
containing 24 acres, being the same conveyed by 
Atwood et al. to said James H. Clark, by deed dated | 
Dec. 19, 1855, and recorded with said deeds, book 310, | 
page 147. 

Also, another lot of Woodland in Carver, containing 
6 acres, and being the same conveyed by Thomas | 
Le Barron to James H. Clark, by deed dated April 2, 
1862, and recorded with said deeds, book 310, page 147, 
148 

Also, the Dubois Place, so called, in said Rochester, | 





containing 14 acres old tield, being same conveyed by | 
Savory A. Morse to said James H. Clark, by deed 
dated Sept. 12, 1876, and recorded with said deeds, | 
book 49%, pages 264, 265 
Also, a piece of Salt Marsh, situated in Wareham, | 
containing 2 acres, and being same conveyed by Elihu | 
Dyer to said Jas. H. Clark, by deed dated March 6, | 
1854, and recorded with said deeds, book 25%, pages | 
369, 370. | 
Also, the Blackmer Wood and Swamp Lot, in said 
Wareham, containing about 100 acres, and being the 


Abial Dean to James H. Clark & al, 


same conveyed by 
11, 1837, and recorded with said | 


by deed dated Jan 






deeds, book 186, pages 191, 192. And by deed of Theo. | 
dore W. Leonard to James H. Clark, dated Dee. 19 
1868, and recorded with said deeds, book 355, | 


age o7 
Also, the Sedge Cove Lot, a small marsh in Marion, | 
containing about 4 acres, being the same conveyed by | 

Walter C. Robinson et al to James H. Clark, dated 

Oct. 24, 1854, and recorded with said deeds, book 310, 
pages 149, 150. ' 
Also, another piece of Salt Marsh 
containing 2 acres, and is bounded on the West by the 
road leading round to the Depot to the Lower Village, 
on the North by the store and wharf, on the East by 
the Sippican River. : ; 
Also, the Hathaway lot, in said Rochester, contain- 
ing 2 acres—cedar swamp—beiug the same conveyed 
by David Hathaway to James H. Clark, by deed dated 
Feb. 14, 1835, and recorded with said deeds, book 188, 


in said Marion | 
| 
| 


| 
} 
page 220. | 
Also, the Cole Cedar Swamp, 30 acres, in Rochester, 
and being the same conveyed by Wilson Cole to Jas. 
H. Clark, by deed dated Feb. 21, 1869, and recorded 
with said deeds, book 339, page 9 

Also, the Snow Meadow, in said Rochester, 2 acres 
Fresh Meadow, being the same conveyed by John H. 
Clark to James H. Clark by deed dated Dec. 21, 1859, 
and recorded with said deeds, book 310, page 150, 151. 
Al-o, the Burgess Cedar Swamp, in said Rochester, 
containing 3 acres, more or less, and bounded as fol 
lows: beginning at a stake for a corner, between the 
6th and 7th lots in said swamp; thence south 25 deg 
W. 40 rods to aturn; thence south 14 deg. W. 45 rods 
to stake; thence north 42 deg. W. 29 rods to a stake; 
thence north 45 deg. E. to the point of beginning. 

Sale to be at said Homestead Farm, where and when 
the conditions of said sale will be made known. 

If said day should be very stormy, said sale will be 
the next fair day, at the same time and place. 

JOHN W. ATWOOD, Guardian. 
Bayfield, July 9th, 1884. st 200 


FOR SALE. 


VRUIT FARM AND NURSERY) TRADE, 
9 miles from Louisville, Ky. 8&5 acres; 50 in the 

choicest of fruits. This isa No. 1 chance to secure a 
well set and highly cultivated FRUIT FARM, and an 
established plant trade, the good will of which will be 
sold with the place. 

Correspondence solicited. 

5t2s¥ J. DECKER, Burcnuen, Ky. 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE. 

















The Largest and Choicest 


Herd inthe World. 

HO HEAD NOW IN OUR STABLES, 
in quarantine, and to arrive. Our importa- 

tions for 1884 consist of a very extra lot of Yearling 
Bulls and Bull Calves, several choice Cows of 
noted strains, and an unusually fine lot of yearling 
Heifers and Heifer Calwes. Every animal was 
selected by a member of the firm in person. All are 





fine. No one can afford to buy Holsteins without first 
seeing this herd. 200 now at “Gov’t Quarantine Sta- 
tion,” Waltham, Mass., where they can seen. 
Catalog on applicati ress 
SMITHS & POWELL, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y¥. 
Mention N. E. FARMER. 25tf 





Pure Bred Berkshire Swine, 
High Grade Yorkshire Swine, 
Ayrshire and Holstein Cattle, 











which formed on the Thames embankment early in 
the afternoon and marched to Hyde Park, where an 


5 Elegant Satin Cards name on, 10c., Present with 
0 3 packs, 30c. AlSTNA Print’G Co., Northford, Ct. 


eigh a § 
. S heosivall 
J. H. Register. 


THE LINE SELECTED BY THE U. 8, GOV'T 
TO CARRY THE FAST MAIL 


Burlington 


Route. | 





WEST. 
ONLY LINE RUNNING TWO THROUGH 
TRAINS DAILY FROM 
CHICAGO, PEORIA & ST. LOUIS, 

Th 


4 Heart of the Continent by way 
of Pacitic Junction or Omaha to 


GOING 


vh tl 
ugh the 


DENVER, 
or Via Kansas City and Atchisoa to Denver, con- 
necting in Union Depots at Kansas City, Atcl ison, 
Omaha and Denver with through trains for 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
aud all 4 ts in the Far West. Shortest Line to 


KANSAS CITY, 


And all points in the South-West. 


TOURISTS AND HEALTH-SEEKERS 
Should not forget the fact that Round Trip tickets at 
educed rates can be purchased Via this @reat 
Through Line, toali the Health and Pleasure 
Kesorts of the West and South-West, tncluding 
the Mountains of COLORADO, the Valley of the 
Yosemite, the 


CITY OF MEXICO, 


and all points in the Mexican Republic. 


HOME-SEEKERS 


Should also remember that this line leads direct to 
the heart of the Government and Railroad Lands in 
Nebraska, Kansas, Texas, Colorado and Washing- 
ten Territory 
tis known as the great THROUGH CAR LINE 
ef America, and is universally admitted to be the 
Finest Equipped Railroad in the World for 
ail classes of Travel 
Through Tickets via this line for sale at all Rall- 
road Coupon Ticket Ollices in the United States and 
Canada 
T. J. POTTER, 
Vice Pres, and Ge Manager 
PERCEVAL LOWELL, 
Gen, Pass. Ag't Chicago, 
JNO, Q, A. BEAN Eastern Ag’t, 
417 Broadway, New York, and 
#6 Washington St., Boston, 


PURE WHITE LEAD, 


LEAD 


Gen 


PIPE and SHEET LEAD. 


Our manufactures are fully warranted and are un- 


surpussed ty any fu tte oTaraet. 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 


Brown, Treas ly" SALEM, MASS, 


rae wisn NEW MANVEL 
OLD RELIABLE STOVER, 


We make both, 12 years 
inaking Wind Mills 4 spe- 
with our trained 
le is to take water 
or spring and deliver it to 
ipoint. Write stating nature 


B. S, WILLIAMS & CO., 


® S58. Market St, BOSTON, Kalamazoo, Mich 










‘FARM REGISTRY, 


Owners 

register them for sale or 
to let, for one dollar, until sold. This is the only 
charge made for selling or letting property. Mailus a 
description of your farm, with price and terms, en- 
closing one dollar, when a receipt will be mailed to 


of farms can 


you. Parties in pursuit of a farm will find lists of the 
same by calling at the FARM REGISTRY of CLIF 
TON & CO., No. 13 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 52t48 


sem, THE PNEUMATIC 


faze% FRUIT DRIERS. 


Awarded the Silver Medal 


all competitors at New 
it 1 83 





over 
Er 


n is euch that 
neti 1 fruit 








Ali siz rf 
We manufact 
r rmakir 
from Cider, without sugar 
Send for lJustrated Circular, 


Vt. Farm Machine Co., 


Bellows Falls, Vt. 


CIDER. 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT 
Presses, Graters, Elevators, Boil- 
ers, Engines, Shafting Pullies, &c. 

<— Maignens’ Patent Filter, Re pid, 
and Sugars. Address 

o FF. BOOMER, 

617 i7 Brookline Ave., Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED for the LIVES OF 


LAINE AND LOGAN 


ire the bestEv 


Apple 





By Col. Tuos.W, Knox. Onuteec re 10tol Author 
! 1 } 





ized, Authentic, Impartial, ¢ ete, th tand Cheapest 
500 pages R1.50, 5 ke wildfire. &@ per cent. to Agents, 
and Outfit sive Send for Cireu - xtra Terma, ete., to 
HARTFORD PUBLISHING CO., Hartford, Conn. 
13t24 
N THE COUNTRY ARE INVITED TO 
address INDUSTRIAL AID SOCIETY, Chardon 
St., Boston, for in door or out door help, families or 
single, adults or children. No charges at office. 13t22 


vee 
Weakness 
Decay 


bee 


Manhood 


Set 


A favorite prescription of & noted specialist (now re- 
tired.) Prugzists can fill ht, Address. 
D’ WARD & CO.,. LOUISIANA, MO 


§2142 
AGENTS WANTED for the now book 
“OUR FAMOUS WOMEN,” Jut completed by Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps. arton Ilarlan and 18 other Eminent 
Writers. The grandest book t we. ow Agent ll 1e@to 
Zeaday. Send for Cire 
etc toA.D. WORTHI 
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Ww w nea 1a wat acha 
BY MAIL OR EXPRESS, ©. D.,t 
x d hefore? inzgany money 
andi salistact eturned at 
exper We manufacture all 
r wat nd save you BW per 


nt. Catalogue of 25) styles free, 
ApprRe 


“Eveer Waren W aARmmawTeD oo] 
STANDARD AMERICAN WATCH ca., 
PITTSBU AGH, - 





ly30 





Boils and Carbuncles. 
Any one suffering from either, will find 
“Pratt’s Boil and Carbuncle Specific,” 
A WONDERFUL REMEDY. 


Send $1.00 for a box, and reecive it postpaid by mail, 
if your druggist will not get it. 





TrALCOTT, FRISBIE & CO., Agents, Hartford, 
Conn For sale by all druggists. 1 
New York & New England R. R. 


FOR 


Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington, 


The Favorite, Line with Pullman cars, around New 
York City without change via Transfer Steamer Mary- 
land, connecting with through trains to South and 
West. Trains leave Boston at 6.30 P. M. daily, and 
Sundays. 

Direct connection for West Point, Poughkee 
and all stations on N. Y., West Shore and Buffalo Ry 


le 
- k 
N. Y., Lake Erie & Western R. R., N. Y.C. & H. R. BR. 





For Grand Central Depot, New York. 


Leave Boston at 9.00 A. M. and 2.00 P. M., arrive at 
3.30 and 9.25 P. M.; returning, leave New York at 5.00 
and 11.00 A. M. and 11.34 P. M. week days. Pullman 
Palace Cars run through on night train. 


NORWICH LINE 


For New York, 
Fast Express Train leaves Beston, at 6.30 P. M. 
week days, connecting with elegant steamers “CITY 
OF WORCESTER” and “CITY OF BOSTON...” 





BOSTON AND PROVIDENCE. 


Trains leave Boston at 8.15 A. M., 12.15, 5.30, P. M. 
Returning at 8.15 A. M., 12.00 noon, and 5.30 P. M 





Tickets, Staterooms and Berths secured at Office, 206 


Ww. nm street, 322 Washington street, corner of 
Milk, at Station, foot of Summer street, Boston. 





Always on hand and for sale. Write for what 
want, or visit the farm. CHAS. W. WOLCOTT, 
52040 Readville, Mass. 


A. C. KENDALL, Gen. Pass. Agent. 
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Poetry. 


WISHING AND HAVING. 





RY kK. H, STODDARD. 





If to wish and to have were one, my dear, 
You would be sitting now 

With not a care in your tender heart, 
Not a wrinkle upon your brow; 

The clock of time would go back with yon 
All the years you have been my wife, 

Till its golden hands had pointed out 
The happiest hour of your life ; 

I would stop them at that immortal hour; 
The clock should no longer run; 

You would not be sad and sick and old 
If to wish and to have were one. 


You are not here in the winter, my love, 
The snow is not whirling down, 

You are in the heart of the summer woods, 
In your dear old seaside town ; 

A patter of little feet in the leaves, 
A beautiful boy at your side; 

He is gathering flowers in the shady nook— 
It was but a dream that he died! 

Keep hold of his hands and sing to him; 
No mother under the sun 

Has such a seraphic child as yours— 
If to wish ie to have were one. 


Methinks I am with you there, dear wife, 
In that old house by the sea; 

I have flown to you as the bluebird flies 
To his mate in the poplar tree. 

A sailor’s hammock hangs at the door, 
You swing in it, book in hand; 

A boat is standing in for the beach, 
Its keel grates on the sand; 

Your brothers are coming—two happy men, 
Whose lives have only begun 

Their days will be long in the land, dear heart,— 
If to wish and to have were one. 


If to wish and to have were one, ah, me! 
I would not be old and poor, 

But a young and prosperous ge ntleman, 
With never a dun at the door; 

There would be no past to bewail, my love, 
There would be no future to dread; 

Your brothers would be live men again, 
And my boy would not be dead. 

Perhaps it will all come right at last; 
It may be, when all is done, 

We shall be tegether in some good world, 
Where to wish and to have are one. 


The Story Teller. 





From All the Year Round. 


A CALCULATED REVENGE. | 


A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER 1. 
It was ten o'clock on Tuesday morning. I 


had already been at the office a couple of 


hours, hard at work over ledgers and day- 
books. They had been my constant compan- 
ions for many days past. I was beginning to 
tire of their company. But at last I had dis- 
covered that of which I was in search. 

I whistled down my speaking tube for Mr. 
Jenkin, the head clerk of the firm. 

“Is Mr. Macfarlane come yet?” 

‘No, sir,” was the reply. 

I felt annoyed. He ought to have arrived 
half an hour ago. Was it possible he had 
taken fright ? 

I gave orders that he should be sent to me 
directly he came. 

I had been engaged oman important affair, 
but I believed I had carried it through suc- 
cessfully. So far as | knew my examination 
ot the books had been made without exciting 
any suspicion; but it was difficult to be quite 
sure. 

Half an hour passed before Macfarlane put 
in an appearance. When he entered the 
room it was evident that he thought he was 
about to be reprimanded for his tardy arrival, 
for he began to apologize. 

I listened to his excuses, which I happened 
to know were pure inventions, and then turned 
to the matter in hand. 

‘*Can you explain these figures?” I asked 
him, quietly, opening the ledger at a certain 
page. 

He gave a slight start, and then moved 
slowly forward to inspect the entry. 

**What is it that requires explanation ?” he 
asked. 

**According to the returns which I have re- 
ceived from Frodsham & Walker,” I replied, 
‘the amount of alloy in their last consign- 
ment does not tally with that stated in your 
entry. Moreover, they do not seem to have 
been allowed the usual discount, though you 
have deducted it from the sums for which you 
have accounted.” 

The evidence was as clear as day. 
could give no explanation. 

‘It must bave been a mistake,” he said. 
‘““‘We used not to allow the discount, and I 
suppose I must have overlooked the recent 
change in my instructions.” 

“It’s a curious mistake,” I observed. ‘‘It 
has occurred in the only case in which, in the 
ordinary course of business, we should have 
no check on yourtransactions. Pure accident 
rendered me suspicious, and so I resolved to 
see if there was any ground for my suspi- 
cions. 

He made no reply. 

‘*Have you anything more to say?” I de- 
mamdod 

“Only that it was a mistake,” 
ed. 

‘Tam afraid that excuse will scarcely be 
sufficient. A mistake which results in a loss 
to the firm of a hundred and seventy-five 
pounds, is not one that can be easily passed 
over.” 

‘‘What do you mean to do?” he asked. 

‘‘Naturally, [ shall put the whole affair be- 
fore my partners. In the meantime you will 
remain here till they decide what steps to 
take.” 

He moved a step toward the door, but I 
had my hand on the bell, and he stopped. 

“T have told you it was a mistake,” he re- 
peated; ‘‘but I am ready to suller the conse- 
quences of it. It will ruin me to replace the 
money, but I can give you halt of it, and you 
can retain the balance by degrees from my 
salary.” 

‘*That is not the usual method in which 
embezzlement is treated,” L replied very cold- 
ly. 

“Do you mean that you will prosecute 
me ? 

‘*T have no doubt whatever but that the firm 
will.” 

‘It’s no good putting it on the firm,” he 
said, angrily. ‘‘It is you who have discov- 
ered it at all. No one will know a word of it 
if you do not speak.” 

**You confess it, then 2?” I asked. 

**T confess to nothing, except a mistake. It 
is for you to undertake the ‘responsibility of 
treating it as anything more. Are you going 
to ruin me? Don't you know that if I am ar- 
rested my life is wrecked ?” 

I hesitated. It is a serious thing to blast a 
man’s prospect forever, however he may de- 
serve punishment. He saw my hesitation, 
and took advantage of it. 


He 


he reiterat- 


“Why do you want to injure me? What 
good will it do you? You know I am the 
best man in the whole place. Is it wise to 


lose me? I will work as hard as a dozen of 
them, if you will let me off. You will always 
have a hold over me in future, and if you see 
me shirking, you will always be able to keep 
me up to my work. If only you will keep si- 
lent! No one else knows!” 

His argument was the worst he 
used; it determined me finally. I saw that 
if I consented to hold my tongue I should be 


as much at his mercy as he at mine—we 
should be accomplices. 

‘It is too late,” I said. ‘*You should 
have thought of all this, before. I have no 
choice.” 


**You will send me to prison, then ?” 

‘I shall report what I have discovered.” 

“Very well, then,” he said, in a whisper, 
‘if you do, I swear I'll have my revenge! 
Another couple of years and I should make my 
fortune; now you are destroying everything. 
take care !” 

‘Tam not to be hindered from doing my 
duty by any idle threats,” I retorted, as I 
rose. 

**You will find they are not idle,” he re- 
turned. ‘I'll make you repent this day, if I 
have to wait half my life for it !” 

I disdained to hear more. I left the room, 
locking the door behind me. Macfarlane at- 
tempted no resistance; he knew escape was 
impossible. To reach the street he would 
have to traverse a roomful of men, even sup- 
posing I could not have prevented him leav- 
ing the room. 

An hour afterwards he was given into cus- 
tody. When the trial came on, there was no 
difficulty in proving his guilt; it also came 
out that he had squandered the money he had 
appropriated, in dissipation, and that he was 
even a more worthless fellow than I had be- 
lieved. I felt no compunction for the part I 
had played. I had only fulfilled my duty. 
Nor did I anticipate that his threats were any- 
thing more than the expressions of the hate 
which he naturally felt towards me. 

He was condemned to two years’ imprison- 
ment with hard labor. 





CHAPTER I. 


The two years passed swiftly by. I had 
nearly forgotten on sg The only re- 
sult of the affair, as regards me, had been 
that my partners conceived an exaggerated 
notion of my ability and tact, and reposed 
greater confidence in me than ever. 

The firm of which I was a junior partner 
was an old-fashioned one. Our business was 
that of manufacturing goldsmiths, and was a 
profitable one. 

However, trade was by no means as profita- 
ble as it had been; in spite of unremitting ef- 
forts, the income of the firm gradually sank. 
Our only consolation was the knowledge that 
our rivals suffered even more than we did. 

Personally I spared no pains. I was not 
by nature a business man, preferring the pro- 
fessions to manufactures; but circumstances 
having led me to embark in business, I de- 
termined to make the best of it, at all events. 

Naturally I was dissatisfied with the recent 
course of things, and cast my eyes round in 
every direetion for a fresh field of activity. 


: EATS ore LE ORI TETRAMER ST BL Ree er RNY 


At the same time it behooved us to be care- 
ful; more than one firm had pesety come to 
gut, driven into dangerous speculations by 
the necessity of doing something. 

I was in the refreshment room at Euston, 
one day, taking a hasty lunch on my return 
from a journey to Birmingham, when I was 
conscious of some one looking at me. 

turned round and faced a man who 
seemed familiar to me. A moment's reflec- 
tion, and I recognized him—Macfarlane. 

He hesitated a moment, and then lifted his 
hat tome. Almost unconsciously I gave him 
a sign of recognition. He at once came for- 
ward. 

‘‘How do you do, sir?” he asked. ‘I was 
afraid that you would not care to recognize 
me.” 

“‘T am scarcely sure that I do,” was my re- 

rly. 
‘I wanted to let him see that I was not anx- 
ious to renew our acquaintance. At the same 
time the meeting had taken me so by surprise 
that I had not made up my mind to cut him 
dead. 

“You have every excuse for not recogniz- 
ing me,” he said. ‘My face isa little al- 





could have | 


tered, isn’t it ?” 

It certainly was. He wore a beard and 
mustache, instead of being clean-shaved. His 
hair was differently arranged, and his whole 
dress and appearance were quieter and more 
gentlemanly than formerly. He had 
mensely improved in every respect. 

“It is some time since we met,” he contin- 
ued. , ; 

“Yes, I suppose it is,” I replied, wishing 
| he had avoided the topic, for I felt very un- 
| comfortable. 

“It is nearly four years,” he said. ‘*Four 
years make a good deal of difference toa 
man, especially when two of them have been 
spent in prison.” 

What could Isay? It would have been 
| insulting, even cruel, to say that I was sorry. 
| «You don't mind talking to a jail-bird, I 

hope?” he said, witha smile. ‘You need 
| not be afraid of my being recognized ; no one 
| but you has recognized me, yet I don't think 
| that you would have done so, if I hadn't fixed 
| my eyes on you.” 
| *T should have thought that it would have 
| been you who would have been the first to 
| object to our meeting,” I said. ‘The sight 
| of me can't be very pleasant to you, I am 
| afraid.” 
| He almost laughed. 

‘You are mistaken, I'm glad to say,” he 
replied. 
|meet you. We can’t talk quietly here,” he 
|added; ‘‘there is such a crowd. Could you 
| spare me half an hour? I think I can prom- 
ise you that you won't regret it.” 

I wanted to get back to my work, but Mac- 
farlane interested me. I had been severe, 
perhaps, with him in the old days. I might 
at all events grant him the small favor of an 
interview. 

We took a cab to his hotel—a quiet one in 
a street off the Strand. 
room, and he ordered up some coffee. Evi- 
dently he was in different circumstances than 
when he was a junior clerk and traveller in 
our firm. 

‘Try one of these,” he said. 

Ile produced some cigars. 
was in the green condition 
love. 

**Not dry enough for you ?” he asked: 

‘It will suit me admirably,” I replied. 
**Didn’t you get these in America ?” 

“Yes; I only crossed a week ago. I've 
been there the last two years or so—ever 
since—you know what.” 

‘Tam glad to see that you have not been 
so utterly ruined as you anticipated,” I said, 
conscious that the remark was in bad taste. 
But I was in a false position, and everything 
that I said must be either very stupid or awk- 
ward. 

‘*‘Do you remember,” he asked, ‘‘the day 
when you had me up in your room ?” 

I remembered it as well as he, probably. 

‘Do you remember what I said when you 
wouldn't let me off ?” 

I nodded. Was he going to spring some 
mine on me? Was all this a preparation for 
a deadly revenge? Impossible! he was as 
harmless-looking a companion as one could 
wish for. 

‘I said that I'd be revenged on you, if I 
had to wait years. Well, I've waited years, 
and here is my revenge. I'm treating you to 
coffee and cigars, and talking away to you 
just as if I were the senior partner, and you 
the clerk. That's a better revenge than try- 
ing to put a bullet into you, and then getting 
hung for it; isn’t it? Upon my _ word, 
though, sir, when I made that threat I meant 
doing you some mischief if ever I got the 
chance.” 

‘‘[ am very glad you have thought better of 
it,” I remarked, truthfully. 

‘So am I,” he said. ‘‘So far from wanting 
to serve you out for the part you took in that 
wretched business, [ am thankful to the last 
degree for what you did. I was on the way 
to ruin when you stopped me; you cut me 
adrift from all my old temptations and com- 
panions, and when I left prison I was free, in 
more senses than one. I went to America, 
and there I got on well. You know I have a 
certain sort of talent—even you must acknowl- 
edge that.” 

‘I know you were the best man in the 
place,” [ said, ‘tand we were very sorry to 
lose your services.” 

‘**T think it was fortunate for you that you 
did,” he said, witha laugh, ‘‘or in a few 
years I should have appropriated a good pro- 
portion of your profits. I saw where the 
chances lay. However, I’ve lately been turn- 
ing my energies into a more legitimate chan- 
nel, and find it pays better, as well as being 
more comfortable to my conscience. I've no 
longer a constant dread “of a policeman, and 
can look every man in the face.” 

We continued talking some time longer; 
he was an amusing companion, and regaled 
me with the most entertaining stories of his 
life in America. At last my business com- 
| pelled me to leave him, so I rose and excused 

my unwilling departure. 

He held out his hand as I went out, and I 
shook it. I did so with considerable satisfac- 
tion. I felt an immense relief in finding that 
the man whom I feared I had irreparably in- 
jured, was a reformed character, and had 

| actually profited through the very experience 
that might have been expected to ruin him. 

“Tam glad you'll shake hands with me,” he 
said, warmly. ‘‘It shows that you, at all 

| events, no longer despise me.” 
| ‘Every one must respect aman who has 
done as you have,” I said. 

‘I'm afraid not—at all events, I don’t mean 
to risk it. If you should happen ever to talk 
of me to any one at your place, I wish you 
would not mention that you have seen me.” 

‘‘T am sure no one would wish to rake up 
the past,” I said. 

‘Perhaps not; but I don’t want any one to 

be reminded of it. I don’t object to your 
speaking about it, but no one else shall. I 
| have even changed my name; here is my 
card.” 
| I took it—Mr. Charles Farebrother. 
“If Tecan be of any assistance to you, I 
| hope you will say so,” I remarked, as I put 
on my hat. ‘I should be glad of an opportu- 
nity of making‘ you forget, as far as possible, 
that we were once on bad terms.” 

‘You are very good; I should scarcely 
have ventured to ask you to do me a favor. 
You are ina hurry, now, I see. Will you 
honor me by dining with me some night this 
week ? I should like very much a talk with 





I took one; it 
that Americans 


both of us.” 

I consented, partly through curiosity. A 
few minutes afterwards I was on my way to 
office. 

I was very careful not to mention that I had 
seen Macfarlane ; his wishes were entitled to 
| respect. ; y 

At the appointed hour I met him at his ho- 
tel. 
and supplemented it with some of his choice 
sigars. Nota word did he say which could 
have reference to our past connection ; he was 
simply an agreeable host. 

I was curious to learn how it was he had 
changed so marvelously in his circumstances, 
but he seemed in no hurry to enlighten me. 
However, as we sat chatting after dessert, he 
gradually led the talk up to the reason of his 
invitation. 

To condense his story, it appeared that on 
leaving prison he managed to scrape together 
£50, which took him to America. He ob- 
tained employment in a small jeweler’s store 
or shop, but soon managed to find a better 
situation. Instrumental in saving the place 
from a burglary, he was handsomely reward- 
ed—a timely investment of his gift turned out 
successfully, and he found himself in posses- 
sion of ten thousand dollars. 

All this time he had been on the lookout, 
and he thought he saw an opening for making 


money. 

The knowledge that he had acquired as 
traveller for our firm, showed him that the 
goldsmith’s art was not in a high state of per- 
fection in America, especially in the Western 
States. He conceived the idea of buying the 
raw material, and sending it across to Eng- 
land for manufacture—the smaller cost and 
greater finish of workmanship in this country 
amply repaying the comparatively small costs 
for freight and duty. 

The business prospered. He took two 
partners, who brought considerable capital in- 
to the firm, and he was now at the head of a 
flourishing concern. 

Of course all this was intensely interesting 
to me. There was evidently a field for 
further enterprise, of which I knew but little. 
I had once made inquiries about the Ameri- 
can market, but then failed to secure an open- 


on over here about it, now,” said Mac- 
farlane, ‘‘and one of my partners—Richard- 
son—will be over next week. Now, what we 
want, is to find a firm over here who will do 








the manufacturing for us at fixed and moder- 


im- 


**My one hope lately has been to | 


you; perhaps it might result in advantage to | 


He gave me an admirable little dinner, | 


ate rates—a firm we can trust for work- 
manship, and so save the cost of a London 
agent and place of business. Richardson re- 
commended Jackson's, but they have served 
us rather badly, and we have come over to 
make fresh nts.” 

My mouth watered. If only our firm could 
et hold of such a splendid job, it would i 
ar to revive our sinking prosperity. My 

business energy got the upper hand of me, 

and I dropped a hint that possibly we might 
come to some arrangement. 

“I confess that is just what I should like,” 
he said, ‘‘but I was afraid to propose it. 
You are not likely to want to do Codene 
with me, considermg what has happened in 
the past.” 

I did not know what to say, so I kept si- 
lent. 

‘‘However, you would keep your eyes open 
this time, no doubt,” he continued with a 
laugh. ‘‘Seriously, though, nothing would 
please me more than to have you as our man- 
ufacturers: I know your style of work, and 
am sure you would treat us generously. On- 
ly I must insist on one thing, should we come 
to any understanding. There are to be no 
running accounts between us; we pay on the 
nail for all work done, not in bills or checks, 
but in cash. Unless you consent to that pro- 
_ I decline to carry the matter a step far- 
ther.” 

I protested against his want of belief in my 
| change of convictions regarding him. But he 
| was firm; he would not feel comfortable un- 
| less he put all possibility of doubt on our part 
| out of the question. 
| After all, the advantage was on my side. 
| The upshot of it was that it appeared there 
| was an immediate demand for certain work— 
|a demand so pressing that there was no time 
| to manufacture to meet it—it must be sup- 
| plied from stock. This, of course, was agreed 
| to. Raw gold was to be supplied at varying 
| intervals to be made up as Tonal, and when 
| the metal was not forthcoming, orders were 
| to be executed in the usual manner from met- 
| alin stock. 
| The only proviso of importance was that 
| neither firm was to deal with another as re- 
| garded the American agency. ‘To this I had 
| no objection. 

About 11 o'clock we sallied forth together. 
He offered to walk with me part of the way. 
Happening to pass an American bar, he said 
he would show me what American drinks were 

| like. We had two or three, for which he 
paid. 

We then had a cab to Paddington, from 
| which station I had to start for home. He 
wanted some fresh air, so came with me to 
walk back by the park. He insisted on pay- 
|ing for everything that evening, so produced 
a five-pound note for the fare, having no 
change lett. 

Naturally the cabman had none. Macfar- 
lane would not hear of my paying, but con- 
sented to my changing his note for him. 

| I made an appointment with him for next 





He had a private | day, and returned home immensely pleased | 


with my evening’s work. If things went well, 
it meant a clear profit of many hundreds a 
year to the firm. 

When I was in bed, however, an unpleas- 
ant idea came into my head, Was it possi- 
ble? But, no! I dismissed the* thought, 
which, however, would not be dismissed final- 
ly. Was the note I had changed for Macfar- 
lane a good one ? 

I had heard of tricks of a similar kind often 
enough. Macfarlane had not made a bad 
thing out of me if he had palmed off a bogus 
note in exchange for my five sovereigns. 

I got out of bed and examined it carefully. 
It appeared all right. 

| self for doubting him. 

Nevertheless, I went to the Bank of Eng- 
land and had it examined. It was pronounced 
genuine. 

Judge how ashamed I felt! What, then, 
were my feelings when I caught sight of Mac- 
farlane standing at the counter not two yards 
from me, filling a stout pocketbook with 
notes ? 

I tried to slip out unobserved, fearful lest 
| he had seen the transaction I had been en- 
gaged in. But he happened to look up and 
caught sight of me. My only consolation was 
the hope that he had not seen the business 
upon which I had been engaged. I respond- 


| ed to his greeting. and we walked away to- | 


gether. 

He had received a telegram that morning 
from America to the effect that his partner 
had started for England. So it was too late 
to instruct him to bring the gold with him; 
| for the present, Macfarlane would be obliged 


to give his orders to us to be executed from | 


our own stock. Fortunately, he observed, 


his capital was large enough to enable him to 


do so. 
The one point on which he insisted, which I 
| thought unnecessary, if not foolish, was that 
| no mention of his former name should be made 
| to my partners. It was a moot point with me 
for some time whether I had any right to em- 
bark in transactions with him without inform- 
ing the members of my firm of all I knew, but 

| the secnrity was so good, and the transactions 
so profitable, that I vielded to his condi- 
tion. 





CHAPTER III, 


In the course of the next few weeks we ex- 
ecuted a valuable series of orders for him. 
Ile always paid me himself on the delivery ot 
the goods. The payment was invariably in 
notes or gold. 
check. I took it, and it was honored without 
question. 


Ilis partner arrived in the course of ten 


days or so, and Macfarlane introduced me, 
apologizing first for the want of refinement 
observable in him. 

‘*He’s a rough diamond, a self-made man. 
But he has money and honesty, and knows his 
business.” 


As I had scarcely any transactions with him | 


personally, I could not object to his appear- 
ance and manners; but I should have put him 
down as a villain of considerable deep dye had 
|not Macfarlane given him so good a charac- 


ter. 
Business became even more brisk between 

| Macfarlane and our firm. At the end of a 
| fortnight the former showed me a large con- 

signment. of metal which he had just received. 

He promised to send it to us next morning. 
‘The same day we took for the second time a 
check from him. The reason of his offering it 
| was that he had been obliged to pay on the 
| spot for duties, ete., of the gold. | 

it without a misgiving. 

‘*T wish you'd come and spend a quiet even- 
ing with me and a few others,” he said, as he 
handed me the check. ‘I have been making 
some arrangements which, I think, may open 

| up a new field for both of us.” 

I assented. He gave me an address—a new 
one. He warned me that it was nota swell 
affair, that the men I should meet were of the 
type of Richardson. 

Having plenty of time on my hands, I 
walked to the rendezvous at the time appoint- 
ed, but was overtaken by Macfarlane a few 
yards from the door. 

‘*I'm rather late,” he said. ‘‘I’ve had a lit- 

| tle business to see to. Come along.” 

He took my arm, and led the way by a 
‘short cut” as he said, to a house in a street 

| not far from Soho Square. A latch-key gave 
| him admittance to a passage, at the end of 
| which were stairs, up which we clambered. 
| ‘Brutal hole this 1s,” he explained ; *‘but it 
holds more money than you would believe. 
| Here we are.” 
| Ile pushed open a door, and ushered me in- 
| to a large room, almost bare of furniture, and 
| half filled with tobacco smoke. Macfarlane 
was greeted with words from most of the men, 
some of whom did not appear to be well dis- 
posed towards him. 

«You're late,” said one, with an oath. 

“Yes, I know,” was the answer. ‘‘Rich- 
ardson, you know this gentleman, I believe: 
will you introduce him?” 

‘‘Why don’t you do it yourself?” was the 
reply. 

‘“‘] want to look at some samples from the 
next room,” said Macfarlane. ‘‘I shall be back 
in half a minute.” 

He slid out of the room, leaving me rather 
uneasy. The company was an ill-looking 
one. Even making allowance for the fact 
that they were miners, perhaps, and self-made 
men, their appearance was unprepossessing. 

“This is the gentleman that helps to dis- 
tribute,” said Richonioet to the company gen- 
erally. 

‘| wonder how much sticks to him ?” said 
one speaker. 

‘‘Not so much as to that fellow in the next 
room,” muttered another, with a glance tow- 
ards the door out of which Macfarlane had de- 
parted. 

A vague fear fell on me. What did these 
strange remarks mean ? 

«IT don't understand you,” I said to Rich- 
ardson, ‘‘Mr. Farebrother asked me to meet 
you to-night on a matter of business.” 

‘Exactly, and the sooner we get to work 
the better. How much have you to account 
for ?” 

One thing was plain by this time—that I 
had been deceived. I was in a nest of hor- 
nets, and I doubted if I could escape without 
being stung. 

“If you will wait till Mr. Farebrother 
comes back, he will, no doubt, explain why I 
have come here,” I said as quietly as I could. 
“*T am at a loss to understand to what you re- 
fer.” 

‘‘No,no,” said a tall, cadaverous man, eye- 
ing me suspiciously. ‘*We should like a set- 
tlement of this job without Farebrother's put- 
ting his foot in it. The less we see of him 
the better till we have done with you. How 
much did you get for that last packet of flim- 
sies ?” 

The word was a revelation. 
used to denote forged notes. Like a flash tke 
whole thing became clear. had been skil- 
fully trapped into my accomplice of note 
forgers. My friend farlane, instead of 

formed character, was the villain he 


being a re 


| 





I knew it was 








always had been. He had kept his word. | 
This had been his revenge. 
Fortunately, I did not lose myhead. I. 
could see that I was among a desperate set of 
men. If countenances told anything, they 
were an unmitigated lot of scoundrels. 
Should I cross them I would repent it. 

I resolved that the safest thing to do was to 
pretend that I was the accomplice they sup- 
posed me; then, when I was safely out of 
their hands, the police should soon be on their 
track. 

I temporized; I said that Macfarlane— 
known to them as Farebrother—had the ac- 
counts of what I had received. I wouid step 
into the next room and ask him for them. 

This was prevented by a man locking the 
door and swearing I should not leave the room 
till their demands were satisfied. 

I listened patiently to the confused uproar 
of voices. As far as I could gather, Macfar- 
lane, who seemed the chief of the coiners, had 
taken considerable quantities of notes, stating 
that a friend of his was passing them very suc- 
cessfully. After some time had elapsed, and 
he had produced very small amounts for dis- 
tribution, pressure was put on him, and he 
promised that his agent should come and him- 
self clear up the balance due. 

I was the agent, and now they demanded, 
in no measured terms, sums amounting to sev- 
eral hundred pounds. 

I explained that Macfarlane had deceived 
them ; that I had never received the sums. | 
was rudely searched, and several notes and 


Macfarlane’s check were found on me. The 
threats became more violent. I began to fear 
for my safety, when there was a sudden 


hush. 

Steps were heard on the stairs; the door 
was rudely shaken and then burst in, and a 
file of police marched into the room. 

Never had I seen policemen with such grat- 
itude. 1 leaped towards them for protection. 
I was only just in time; there was a loud re- 
port, and I felt a bullet whizz past my ear. | 
almost suffered the death of a traitor, for the 
gang evidently thought I had betrayed them. 

So agitated and overcome was I that it was | 
some time before I realized that 1, too, was a 
prisoner. However, it was so; but I had no 
anxiety on that score; explanation would be 
suflicient to restore me to liberty. I yielded 
without a protest; thankful enough to find 
myself under the careful guard of the stern 


woman holding an umbrella, as a shelter from 
the hot summer sun, over a fat, black pig. 
No Legislation is needed there, to enforce the 
claims of the dumb creation. 





THE SOWER. 





BY DINAH MULOCH CRAIK. 





In the dim dawning sow thy seed, 
And in the evening stay not thy hand. 
What it will bring forth—wheat or weed— 
Who can know, or who understand’ 

Few will heed, 

Yet sow thy seed. 


See the red sunrise before thee glows, 
Though close behind thee night lingers still, 
Flapping their fatal wings, come the black foes, 
Following, following over the hill. 

No repose; 

Sow thy seed. 


We, too, went sowing in glad sunrise ; 
Now it is twilight, sad shadows fall. 
Where is the harvest? Why lift our eyes? 
What could we see here? But God seeth all. 
Fast life flies ; 
Sow the good seed. 


Thou we may cast it with trembling hand, 
Spirit half-broken, heart-sick and faint ; 
His winds will scatter it over the land, 
His rain will nourish and cleanse it from taint. 
Sinner or saint 
Sow the good seed. 





MISNOMERS AND MISTAKES. 


In its hurry to point out misnomers, the 
Providence Journal falls into some mistakes. 
It states that **Cuttle-bone is a kind of chalk 
once imbedded in the fossil remains of extinct 
specimens of cuttle-fish,” 

Cuttle-bone may not be bone, in the sense 
that a horse’s leg-bone is bone, but it is the 


fishes. It is contained in, and procured from 
recent living cuttle-fishes of the genus Sepia, 
and of course is found in fossil species of the 
same family, also. 

The tube-rose is said to be a species of 


nearest thing to bone possessed by cuttle- | 


ears, he would dance continuously in the | 
cage, all ready to go under the straw. He | 
would assure iowa f beforel.and, for greater 
security, that the cage-door was well shut; 
and one day, when the bolt had not been | 
pushed in, he leaped out from the cage, which | 
did not seem safe enough for him, and went 
and hid himself under the bed in the next | 
room; as 1 gradually removed my band from 
the pistol, 1 would receive chuckles of appro- 
bation ; and, with his lips pushed forward and 
the muscles of his ear moving by jerks, he 
would manifest a very great joy.— M. J. 
Fischer in Popular Science Monthly. 


THE SERVANTS IN ITALY. 


The contadini under training, make excel- 
lent servants, and are far more sincere and 
pleasing in their ways than their city brethren 
and sisters. Not much can be procured for 
the table without sending into the city, ex- 
cept milk and eggs. The country butter is 
not good, and the bread is not acceptable to 
foreigners. 

A servant goes down, about six in the 
morning, to market, and brings up supplies 
for the day, and, everything being put up with 
fresh vine-leaves, or in tin boxes, if she does 
not linger on@he way, as often happens, to 
hear mass, or gossip with a friend, the con- 
tents of her big basket do not suffer, and she 
comes in looking as if the long walk had only 





immigrattion—the number during the fiseal 
= up to June Ist having been 454,206-—we 
ave as the probable population, June 30, 
1884, about 56,982,498. It two years more 
it will probably exceed 60,000,000.—N. Y. 
Tribune. 





HE SWORE OFF. 

“No, I won't drink with you, to-day, 
boys,” said a drummer to several companions, 
as they settled down in the smoking car and 
passed the bottle. ‘The fact is, boys, I have 
quit drinking. I've sworn off.” 

‘‘What’s the matter with you, old bo 
sang out someone. “If you've quit drinking, 
something's up. What is it ?” 

“Well, boys, I will tell you. Yesterday I 
was in Chicago. Down on South Clark 
Street a customer of mine keeps a pawn shop 
in connection with his other business. I 
called on him, and while I was there a young 
man of not more than twenty-five years, wear- 
ing threadbare clothes, and looking as hard 
as if he hadn't seen a sober day for a month, 
came in with a little package in his hand. He 
unwrapped it, and handed the article to the 
pawnbroker, saying : 

*« «Give me ten cents.’ 

“‘And, boys, what do you suppose it was? 
A pair of baby shoes ; little things, with the 
bottoms only a trifle soiled, as if they had 
been worn only once or twice. 


on 
y? 


?* asked the 


these } 





done her good, and with, perhaps, a great 
bunch of roses for her mistress, as a peace- 
offering for the delay. The steward 1s 
factotum in rich families, and the cook in 
those of less pretensions, and all transactions 
for housekeeping are carried on through these 
two. 

It is not considered ‘the thing” for an 
servants are not very willing to take places 
where they are denied their ‘‘privileges.” 
We foreigners, who do not choose to submit 
to being taxed unawares, have made a law for 
ourselves, and go, at least occasionally, in 





‘“polyanth.” What is ‘‘polyanth?” The 
tube-rose is a member of the lily family; in 
plain English, it is alily, but its botanical 
name is Polianthes tube-rosa. 

As for misnomers, botany, zoology and 
common life are full of them, The American 
robin is not a robin, but a thrush; a goat- 
sucker does not suck goats, though it was 
once believed to do so; the ‘‘moose” is right- 





policemen. 

Little did I think then of what was about 
to happen to me. I had not reckoned on the 
calculating villainy of my old enemy. He 


carefully put on me personally the responsi- 
bilities of his nefarious transactions, that when 
I heard my solicitor unfold the evidence 
against me as an accomplice, I was horror- 
struck. I was a known companion of Mactar- 








I was ashamed of my- | 


Only once did he offer me a | 


received | 


lane. I had concealed his identity with an 
}embezzler. I had numerous 
| notes, taking advantage of my secure business 
| reputation. I hac even acknowledged to the 
gang that I had been a partner in their swind- 
ling transactions. 

Worst of all, Macfarlane was free. Ie had 
given information to the authorities, of the 
forgers, and then quietly absconded, whither 
no one knew. I furnished every particular 
| about him, but all attempts to track him 
| failed. 
Now that his scheme of revenge and profit 
| had succeeded, it was easy for me to see how 
| it had been accomplished, and to wonder at 
my own blindness in never suspecting that I 
was being made a victim. Having once put 
me off my guard by protessing his gratitude 
for my prosecution of him, he gave me the 
note to change with the idea of my making it 
| a test of his honesty. He Was waiting for me 
at the bank next morning with his pocketbook 
open to display the magnitude of his transac- 
tions. He came to my firm because we could 
supply him with easily-convertible goods, 
which, when melted, could not be traced. 
The gold he showed me was bogus. The 
check he gave me on the morning of my arrest 
was dishonored. Everything was managed to 
get as much as possible out of me first, and 
then involve me in ruin. 

I had almost resigned myself to being found | 
guilty. Judge, then, of my joy, when my so- 
licitor brought me the news one morning of 
the capture of Macfarlane. 

It had been effected in the most unexpect- 
| ed way. So far as we knew, all the members 
| of the gang had assembled on that memorable | 


passed 


| night. There was, however, one exception— 
|a man named Barker was delayed. He ar- 
rived at the house an hour or two late, 


thought that things looked strange and found 

the police in possession. 

He naturally withdrew. He heard 
tails of the capture, and then went to find 
Macfarlane, who owed him, personally, a con- 
siderable sum. Mactarlane was not to be 
found. But Barker persevered; tracked him 
at last, and demanded his money. Macfar- 
lane refused it; Barker went the same day to 
inform the authorities of Macfarlane’s where- 
abouts, offering to turn Queen’s evidence, an 
' offer that was accepted. 

} The result of the evidence that he produced 
was that the jury inclined to the beliet that I 
had been a victim, and I was adjudged not 
guilty. But, though I left the court pro- | 
claimed an innocent man, none the less was | 

| aware that Macfarlane had kept to the letter 


the vow he had made to be revenged on me. 


Geneval Hiscellany, 


full de- 





LIBERTY. 
Our Gift 


THE STATUE OF 


Details of Construction of 
France. 


from | 


The details of construction are curious. 
Something light was wanted for transport to 
the other side of the globe, and something 
strong as well, to enable the statue to resist 
the wear and tear of the elements, for at Bed- 
loe it will stand in a very exposed place. It 
was decided, therefore, to make it of plates of 
very thin copper—only an eighth of an inch 
| thick—forming an inner and an outer skin 
| about a foot apart, and to fill the space be- | 
| tween them with sand, especially toward the 
| base, so as to give the statue the requisite 
solidity. | 
The colossal statues of the past were either 
| of solid metal, or were filled up with masonry 
| or woodwork. It was impossible to adopt 
that plan in the present instance; the cost of 
| the metal would have been too great, and the 
difficulty of transporting insuperable. As it 
is, the small plates can easily be unriveted, 
packed on board ship, and riveted together 
again when they reach their destination. The 
sand can be as easily poured in, or drawn off 
for repairs from any particular part. 
The two skins are to be kept in their places | 
by a gigantic skeleton framework in iron, run- | 
ning four-square from the basement to the | 
very crown of the head, exactly like the 
framework of a lift, and meant to serve that 
additional purpose when the statue reaches its 
destination. ‘This solid iron frame is to be 
| carried up into the extended arm, which has | 
ae along presented a mechanical problem of 
peculiar difficulty, its leverage, with the weight | 
of the torch being very great indeed. The | 
framework therefore runs down almost. to the | 
centre of the body and well below the centre | 
| of gravity. 
| Some people—and among them Mr. Story, | 
| the great American sculptor—tbink the statue | 
will never stand, and that the wind and waves | 
will play havoc with it. It is not solid enough, | 
|} and never can be with its epidermis of mere | 
| copper and sand. If it could not be in solid | 
metal like the older works, it might have been | 
or wood covered with 





| 


in masonry copper | 
plates. But this is a question for engineers | 


rather than artists, and the engineers are quite | 
convinced that ‘*Liberty” will resist the Atlan- | 
tic storms. 
The system of working is curious and in- | 
genious. First, M. Bartholdi modelled bis | 
figure about one-third the size of life, then he | 

enlarged it to life size, then the life size mod- 

el was doubled and quadrupled in dimensions, 

and finally it was made bit by bit of the full 
colossal size. The huge plaster casts were | 
| 


then handed over to the carpenters, who made 
an exact model of each part in strips of stout 
wood, exactly fitting into every  sinuosity. | 
The wooden model was then taken by the cop- 

per-smiths and the sheet metal hammered up- | 
on it till it took the exact shape of the origi- | 
nal plaster. Each sheet of copper thus 
formed a section of the work, and the riveting | 
together was all that was necessary to com- | 
plete the operation. 

A word should be said about the artistic | 
merit of the statue, and this, in spite of its | 
size, is very considerable. Bartholdi is used | 
to working on a large scale, and he knows | 
his craft. It is impossible, perhaps. in our | 
day, to make anything quite dignified of such | 
a subject. The figure must pose, and pose 
theatrically ; and some people have found fault | 
with the stride and the gesture. But the gen- 
eral merit is incontestable. The drapery is 
both massive and fine ; some parts, where the 
sleeve falls under the right arm, for instance, 
are as delicate and silky in effect as if they 
had been wrought with a fine chisel on the 
smallest scale, and in others the folds lie in 
great imposing masses. The face, again, 
while classic in general treatment, is not with- 
out expression. The most objectionable thing 
perhaps is the coronet branching out into star 
rays, each of which is to be a point of electric 
illumination for the universe, or at any rate 
for New York bay.— London News. 

A Lanp or Kixpness.—A traveller, fa- 
miliar with Norway and its people, testifies to 
the remarkable kindness with which the Nor- 
wegians treat their domestic animals. One 
result of this gentleness is that vicious horses 
are unknown in Norway; broken knees are 
rarely seen, and the animals continue in good 
condition, and capable of work until they are 
twenty-five or thirty years old. The same 
consideration is extended to other creatures. 
Cats will approach boys with confidence; and 
the traveller asserts that he one day saw a 














had so entangled me in his transactions, so | 


false 


| enough to deprive him of all quiet. 


| ly called the elk, since it is identical with the 
| elk of Europe; the ‘‘elk” of America is a 
| stag, and its more correct name is the wapiti ; 
| the *buflalo” of the plains should be the bi- 
| son; the meadow lark is not.a lark; the 
horned toad is a lizard, related to the iguana ; 

what is often called a ‘*shedgehog” in the At- 

lantic States, is the American porcupine, the 
| true hedgehog is European; a prairie dog is 
not a dog; a river horse is not a horse. 


person, to inform ourselves of market prices, 
| and of what the market affords ; 
rewarded by a greater variety and more reas- 
onable prices. As we pay higher wages than 
the Italians, the servants endure it from 
as they would not not from them. 

The Italian servants are so persistently 
good-humored and _ submissive, and so 
thoroughly unconscious of the value of truth 
or time, that there is very little use or satis- 
faction in what we call a *‘good scolding.” 

‘The Signora is quite right,” is the inevita- 
ble answer to all reproofs ; and the **Have pa- 
tience with me, dear lady,” which generally 
follows next, is at first pathetic, and after- 
ward monotonous. But they are really at- 
tached to the families they serve, and capable 
of untiring devotion in emergencies; their 








About thirty kinds of fishes are called 
‘‘rockfish” on one or the other of the ocean 
many elongated fishes 


| coasts of this country ; 


are elongated ; the name of ‘‘sole” is applied 
| to several kinds of fish; a sea trout is not al- 
| waysatrout at all; a ‘‘sunfish” may be a 
large and almost circular oceanic fish, or a 
| tiny, perch-like fish of the brooks ; ‘*dolphin” 
may mean an active fish, not very distantly 
| related to a bluefish, or it may mean a toothed 
| whale; a ‘‘whale fishery” and a ‘‘seal fishery” 
are not fisheries. 
Ground-ivy is not ivy, but a relation of the 
catnip and the mints; poison oak is not an 


oak, but a sumach; poison dogwood is anoth- | 


er sumach; a ‘‘poplar” or ‘‘tulip poplar”, is 
a magnolia—true poplars have catkins, not 
a water lily is nota lily; an 
evening primrose is not a primrose ; the daisy 
of this country is nut that of the English 
poets; the American laurel is not a laurel; 
the cultivated laurel is a cherry, and should 
| be called the cherry laurel; the shrubs usual- 
ly called ‘thoneysuckles,” are azaleas ; 
‘dead nettle” is not a nettle; a *‘ground- 
cherry” is near to nightshade ; 


showy flowers ; 


grass tribe; ‘‘sweet fern” is not a fern, etc., 
ete. 


Adam may have done good work for a begin- 


ner at naming animals, but his successors have | 


not greatly improved upon him, for the great 
majority of animals are not distinguished by 
any popular name, while the names that have 
been given are applied to different animals in 
different places. 

Thus, a party of three individuals from dif- 
ferent States nearly got to quarreling about 
some Schuylkill catfish that were in an aqua- 
rium at San Francisco. 

**Why, here's a regular horned pout,” said 
one. 

**T call it a bull-head,” said the second. 

“*T tell you it's a catfish!” bawled out 
third. 

In the same vein Punch once told of a gov- 
erness, who, speaking of an insect common in 
bake-houses, kitchens and editorial sanctums, 
advised her pupil not to call it, 

‘‘Black beetle, for its proper name is cock- 
roach.” 

‘But, teacher,” objected the child, 
not a rooster, and not a roach, so why should 
I call it a cockroach ? ? 


le 


CRAZE SONGS. 

In the minor departments of lyrical produe- 
tion, we find, says the Jnter-Ocean, a class of 
light-fiavored songs that appeal sentimentally 
to the heart, the music being a litle more 
than a jingle of notes, with an occasional me- 
lodious strain. Being written to catch the 
masses, and not to delight the sense of the 
musically refined, these fugitive pieces are de- 
scribed as **craze” songs, and 
ty of welcome given to many of them, justifies 
the term. ’ , 

These are the tunes, that, heard from the 
are picked up readily and hummed by 


stage, 


every one; are whistled in the street and | 


sung in the parlor, until they are familiar 
with all conditions of people, from gamin to 
belle. And these songs are mostly musical 
tricks. The writers shrewdly take up some | 
common emotion, and play upon it, nothing 
being more characteristic of these songs than 
their nursery flavor, and their childhood 


ele- 
ments. | 

In one of the most popular there is an in- 
significance of ideas, a flatness of verse, a 
school-girl quantity of rhyme, and an insipidi 
ty of musical character, yet there have been 
over three bundred thousand copies of it sold, 
and the fortunate author has already received 
eighteen thousand dollars in royalties. This 
is the song entitled ‘*Peek-a-Boo,” written by | 
a bright young Irishman named Scanlan. 

This young man, who is about twenty-five | 
years of age, has written several of these | 
‘craze’ songs, among them ‘tHe Never Went 
Back on the Poor,” ‘Terry Joined the Gang,” 
**By-by, Baby, By-by,” from which he has re- 
ceived something more than twenty-five thous- 
and dollars, and now calculates his income 
from continued royalties about two thousand 
dollars a month. 

The sentimental ‘Silver Threads Among 
the Goid,” is still selling, after three hundred 
and fifty thousand copies of it have been put 
upon the market. ‘Put me in my Little 
Bed,” and ‘*My Grandfather's Clock,” have 
reached three hundred thousand copies each, 
and are not out of demand. There are a 
score or more of these ‘*craze” songs that 
have sold phenomenally, and they are being 
turned off incessantly, each season having 
born to it from one to a dozen. 

Of course a great many write who get no 
returns, but that is because they have neither 
the tact nor the means of introducing them to 
the public, not because they can not possibly 
write anything too idiotic to win favor. We 
cannot imagine any one writing less sensible 
things than the popular catches : 


| 
| 
| 


I never drink behind the bar, 

Though I may smoke a mild cigar, 
‘Babies on Our Block,” or ‘*Are ye There, 
Moriarity ?” The profits of such songs range 
between two thousand and fifteen thousand 
dollars. 





A MONKEY’S FEAR OF FIRE-ARMS. 


He was greatly frightened at a gun that I 
shot off one day at some sparrows. He hid 
at once in the straw of his cage, and never 
left it till the gun was hung up again. After 
that I had only to touch the stock, to make 
him hide again, when nothing could be seen 
in the straw, except a pair of sharp eyes 
watching all my motions. Just a touch of my 
finger or a cane upon the cock of the gun was 
I usec to 
carry on my watch-chain a little pistol, on 
which a percussion-cap would make a tolera- 
bly loud report. The monkey had not yet 
found this out, and, sitting on my knees, 
would amuse itself with licking the silver bar- 
rel. 

One day in his presence I put a percussion- 
cap on the nipple of the pistol. The monkey 
observed my movements with great attention, 
but without seeming disturbed by them. But 
when the cock, being raised, made two clicks, 
Molly dropped his eyebrows, while he contin- 
ued sitting quietly. When the explosion took 
lace, his fright was unbounded. Crying 
ser and full of anguish, he fell from my 
knees, ran across several rooms, leaped out 
of the window, clung to a water-pipe, slid 
down to the street and hid himself in a ditch 
in a neighboring garden. His nervousness 
lasted a Jong while, and I had to take off my 
watch-chain to appease it. 

From that day he was in such fear of the 
little pistol that to take hold of the chain was 
enough to make him disappear in the straw. 
But he very soon learned by experience that 
the source of the detonation was not in the 
chain but in the pistol, and could easily dis- 
tinguish it from the other appendages of the 
chain, of which he was not afraid at all. 

Sitting on the straw in his cage, he would 
attentively watch my movements while | was 
handling these sopetages- The closer my 
fingers approached the formidable object, the 
greater became his anxiety, and with his eyes 
riveted upon the instrument, and with tense 





| which are not eels, are so-called because they | “sg \ i : 
| more than the fair price,) for a trip to the | 


buckwheat is | 
not only not wheat, but not a member of the 


“it is | 


| Well, 


the universali- | 


| the alert 


faults being chiefly, as the French charitably 
} phrase it, ‘les defauts de leurs qualites.” 

To give an example: 
| 


| steward less than he asked, (but a good deal 


milk, which he had supplied to us until then 
quite to our satisfaction, was of a most blue 
and melancholy tint. I sent it 
remonstrance, to which an impertinent answer 
|} was returned. I then sent the amount due 


| 








it was not necessary to send more. 
| (Disagreesbles are always expressed by a 
| gentle negative in Italian dealings ) This 
| brought the desired crisis. The steward him- 
| self appeared, full of apologies, saying that 
| his brother, and not himself, was to blame ; 
| that it was true they had an unfortunate cow, 
who gave watery milk, and, by mistake, the 
milk of that miserable animal had been sent 
}tous. But the Signora might be quite sure 


any 


that such a mistake would never occur again ; | 


| and it never did. 

Similar experiments were tried by the 
butcher, whom I told that it seemed to me 
that the oxen in this neighborhood had very 
large bones and very little meat on them. ~ 


low, his face all smiles, ‘*but you know they 
must have bones, or they could not walk.” 

I gently intimated to him that I would be 
| glad if he would try to send me roasts from 


| 
| 


small-boned animals, whenever possible, and | 


he quite enjoyed his poor little joke, and did 
better for me than if I had accused him open- 
ly of cheating me.—Mrs. Bianciarddi's 


Home wa ltaly.” 


HE WAS POSTED. 

The Rev. Dr. Newman preaches on the 
Coney Island beach every Sunday. He is the 
clergyman who became famous 
chaplain, and is remaining before the publi: 
in consequence of the fight for and against 
him in his congregation. He is physically 
big, and facially beaming. When he strolled 
along the shore after his sermon last Sunday, 

| he could not possibly have looked like any- 

| thing else than a Doctor of Divinity, except 
| for the pair of colored eyeglasses which he 
wore to protect his eyes from the glare of 
light reflected from the water. 

The fact needs be stated, for a complete 
understanding of the circumstances, that pro- 

| fessional swindlers of the three-card mont 
| and bunko kind, commonly cover their eyes 


as 


with dark spectacles, as a disguise, than 
which none is more effective. 
Dr. Newman fell into conversation 


with a young stranger, whose verdancy com 
mended him to religious consideration, as a 
fellow who ought to be saved from the beset- 
ments of Sabbath-breaking on the Island 
An invitation to an afternoon prayer-mee ting 
was what the clergyman began to utter. | 

“My friend,” he said, “if you will come to 
room 83, in the Manhattan Beach Hotel, in 
an hour——” 

At this point he 

ruralist, who based lis 

Dr. Newman's character, on the blu 
and scornfully remarked : 

**You can't steer me into no bunko game 
I'm posted, [ am!” 

The Doctor told 


was briskly interrupted by 
estimate of 


glasses, 


the story once to find out 


| what the young man meant, and he keeps on 


telling it, because he thinks it is very funny. 


—N. ¥. Cor. to Ro Herald. 


heste) 


SHETLAND PONIES. 

There is an increasing interest in these 
diminutive members of the horse family, 
and successful breeders find them very profita- 
ble. Docile, intelligent, hardy, and easily 
kept, they are the ideal of pets for children 
A Shetland foal can be raised to its third | 


| year for one-half the cost of a steer at the 


same age, while the former finds a ready sale 
at from one hundred to two hundred dollars. | 
The greatest obstacles to success in breeding 
‘Shelties,” arise from pampering them in the | 
way of food and shelter. Their native habitat | 
is on the bleak, storm-swept Shetland Islands, | 
with little or no shelter save their thick, 
ly coat, and no food but the scanty herbage, 
eked out with fish. 

The change from such conditions to warm 
stables and abundant food, is so violent that 
those which survive it are likely to become 
barren. A pony which was imported from 
the Isle of Yell had been reared so exclusive- 
ly on fish—the only food the barren island af- | 
forded—that after its arrival in this country it 
only learned to graze by imitating its new | 
companions. <A quantity of dried fish, which | 
was brought over with the pony, was fed to it | 
while it was becoming gradually accustomed 


wool- 


to vegetable food. A little wholesome 
‘roughing it” is far better for them than 
pampering. 


The market value of Shetland ponies is in 
an inverse ratio with their size. Nine bands, | 
(thirty-six inches,) is the highest allowable 
for a well-bred pony, and one of only thirty- | 
three inches is salable at fully twice as much, | 
The foals when dropped weigh from ten to 
twelve pounds, and are much more shapely 
than the young of full-sized horses. They 
are as playful as kids, and as tame and friend- 
ly as kittens. Like most ‘‘fancy” stock, Shet- 
land ponies can be bred with profit. 





GRAVES oF THE Pircrims.—On Tuesday | 
a memorial slab was placed over the first Pil- | 
grim grave found last fall on Cole’s Hill, near | 
the foot of Middle Street. This tablet is of 
granite, 3x5 feet, and seven inches thick. 
Its surface is highly polished, and edges bev- | 
elled. Upon it is handsomely cut the follow- 
ing inscription : 
On this hill 
the Pilgrims | 
who died the first winter | 
were buried. 
This tablet 
marks the spot where 
lies the body of one found 
Oct. 8, 1883. The body of 
another found on the 27th | 
of the following month 
lies 8 feet northwest of 
the westerly corner 
of this stone. | 
Erected 1884. 

The slab is supported a little distance 
above the earth by four stone posts, and will 
probably be protected at a later period by a 
fence of bronze or iron.—Old Colony Memo- 
rial, 





Tue porviaTion of the United States on 
July ist, will be about 57,000,000. This is 
ascertained in the following manner: For 
many years the increase in time of peace has 
been almost two per cent yearly, from excess 
of births over deaths, besides the excess of 
immigration over emigration. The popula- 
tion June 50, 1880, was 50,155,783; adding 
two per cent increase, 1,003,115, and the net 
immigration of the fiscal year 1881, 669,431, 
we have 51,838,329 as the population June 
30, 1881. Again adding two per cent, 1,036,- 
566, and the net immigration, 788,992, we 
have 53,653,880 as the population June 30, 
1882. Again adding two per cent, 1,073,087, 
and the net immigration, 599,015, we have 
55,325,979 as the population June 30, 1883. 
And again adding two per cent for the cur- 
rent year, 1,106,519, and about 550,000 for 





the | 


Italian lady to go to market, and first-class | 


and we are | 


us, | 


We had paid the | 
| city in our behalf; the next morning our | 
back with a | 


| for the few days’ supply, with a message that | 
| 


‘‘Ah, dear Signora,” said the handsome fel- | 


‘+ At | 


Grant's | 


***Where did you get 
pawnbroker. 


«Got ‘em at home,’ replied the man, who | 
| had an intelligent face, and the manner of a 


| gentleman, despite his sad condition. ‘My 
| wife bought them for our baby. 
cents for ’°em—I want a drink.’ 

‘**You bad better take the shoes back to 
your wife; the baby will need them,’ said the 
pawnbroker. 
** ‘No, 


s-she wont, because she’s dead. 


She’s lying at home, now—died last night.’ 


down, bowed his head on the show-case, and 
cried like a child. Boys,” said the drummer, 
‘*you can laugh if you please, but I—I have a 
| baby at home, and I swear I'll never drink 
| another drop _— Chicago Herald. 


Wit and Ziumor. 





HOW THEY DO IT IN BOSTON. 


A pretty schoolma'am and a 
sedate 


parting in the evening beside the garden gate; 


joston 


Were 


APrettyWoman’s Secret, 


Fear of discovery, when she resorts to 
false hair and dyes, is a source of con- 
stant anxiety to her. The very persons 
from whom she most desires to hide the 
waning of her charms are the ones most 
likely to make the discovery. But ther: 
is no reason why she should not regain 
and retain all the beauty of hair that was 
her pride in youth. Let her use Ayrr's 
Hair Vicor, and, not only will her hair 
cease to fall out, but a new growth will 
appear where the scalp has been denuded 
and locks that are turning gray, or have 
actually grown white, will return to their 
pristine freshness and. brilliance of color. 
AYER’S Hair VIGOR cures 

Hereditary Baldness. 
Flatonia, Tevas. 


GEORGE MAYER. 
bald at 23 years of age, as his ancestors 
had been for several generations. On 
bottle of Harr VieGor started a growth of 
soft, downy hair all over his sealp, which 
soon became thick, long, and vigorous, 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
is not a dye, but, by healthful stimulations 


of the roots and color glands, steer 
restores to its original color hair that is 








Give me ten | 


‘As he said this, the poor fellow broke | 


youth of mein 


His hand and heart he’d offered, in a grave and sober 


way, 
And she, with quiet 
day; 


dignity, had namgd the happy 


He lingered at the gate with her, and said, in accents 
| low 
| “There is a little favor I would ask before I go 


sweet maiden, it is this, 
othal kiss.’ 


isked before 
that is all,a sweet betr 


| A fayor never 
A lover's privilege, 
| “If vou wait,” the maiden whispered, with her color 
rising high, 

| “Till I remove my spectacles, I'll willing! 


comply 





Making His Living Leoirimarecy. 
| There is much in the present stock market to 
| remind one of the man down in Indiana, who 
| was the only man in his village having any 
Ile was one day explain- 
| ing to an Eastern man: 
| ‘The only stock afloat in our neighborhood 
are five shares of an old sawmill which hasn't 
paid these last ten years. Monday mornings 
| I circulate the report that a syndicate has 
| bought the mill, and will at once put it in re 


| loose cash capital. 


| pair. This sends the shares up to 25, and | 
| sell out.” 

‘That's legitimate.” 

‘*Wednesdays I let it be understood that 


the syndicate is busted, and that nothing will 
be done to the mill. This sends the 
back to 10, and [| load up.” 

| ‘*And what do you do Saturdays 
“Oh, those are my regular days for work- 


ing up a feeling in the county that I ought to 
r 


1 
stock 


be paid a honus for converting the sawmill in- 
to a distillery.” 
A Kinp Hearren Necro. A travel- 
| stained tramp called at the house of an old 
negro. 
**Have 
chop! 


] 


le pile and yander's de 
I ; 


“Oh, yas. Dar's de 
axe. Jes’ he'p yees'f.” 
The tramp, after chopping for about half an 
hour, went to the old negro, 
| **Well, I'm done.” 
‘*Done cho 
is yer na 
‘I've chopped enough, | think.” 
| ‘Doan’ be no ways back’ard ‘bout it. Jes’ 
he’p yeese’f, an’ recolleck dat when yer wants 
to limber up yer jints, here’s de place whar 
| yer ken fin’ ’commodation.” 
| ‘But I want something to eat. 
I chopped the wood.” 


and said: 


pped ez much ez yer wants ter, 


That's why 


“Yer didn’t say nuthin’ "bout dat. Said 
| yer wanted ter chop wood. I ken go out any 
time an’ get somebody ter eat. Good day, 


Recolleck dars allus a axe heah at yer 


Ty weller. 


sah. 
‘sposal, sah.” — Arkansas 
“Can you 
here 


Country Boarnp.—City Gent 
tell me of any nice farm-house 
where | can get board 

Farmer.—** Nice farm-house 

( ity Gent.—** Yes.” 

Farmer. —**Wal, I ‘spose you 
cheerful place whar you can be accommodated 
with tol rably goo ] 1 

City Gent.- 


round 


sized rooms 
*“ Just so.” 


Far.aer.—‘tAnd whar they keep a ker 
| ridge } 

Citv Gent.- **Exactly.” 

Farmer ‘And whar you kin git plenty of 


fresh eggs, and milk. 
tables, : sich like 
City Gent.—"Preciselv.” 
larmer.—‘*And whar they charge pretty 


and chickens, and vege- 





moderate 
City Gent.—‘*The very thing I want!” 
Farmer. ‘**Wal, there arnt no sich place 


reound here.”"— Texas Siftings. 


A GUrsT. entering hurriedly, surprises a 
man and wife, flushed, indignant and dishev- 
eled. 

‘‘What's the matter } 

Husband, (triumphantly. ) 
tling as to who is boss!? © 

Guest.—**Have you settled it 2?” 

Wife, (victoriously.)—‘*We have ! 


he asks 


“We 


are set- 


Guest.—**Which is it 2?” 

Both. ‘*Me.” 

A Curonitc Casi ‘‘T was the first baby 
born in this town,” remarked young Mr. 
Softhed, at the town meeting. 

Yes,” said old Thistlepod, “and you 


haven't got over it, yet.” 
And for the life of him Mr. Softhed couldn't 
understand what the rest of them laughed at. 
Burlington Hawkeye. 


Turning Cray. 


Mrs. CATHERINE Dreamer, Point of 

| Rocks, Md., had her hair sudder 

| blanched by fright, during the late « 
war. AYER’S Hatr Vicor restored 
to its natural color, and made it sof 

glossier, and more abundant than it | 


been before. 

Scalp Diseases 
Which cause dryness, brittleness, and fa 
ing of the hair, dandruff, itching, a: 
annoying are all quickly cured b 
| AveR’s Harr Vicor. Itcured Herpens 
| Boyp, Vinneapolis, Vinn., of in 
able Itching of the Scalp; J.N.Ca1 
TER, JR., Occoquan, Va., of Seald 
| 


sores, 


Head; Mrs. D. V. 8. LOVELACE, Lore- 
laceville, Ky., of Tetter Sores: Miss 
Bressift H. Bepior, Burlington, Vt. of 
Scalp Disease and Dandruff, To 
pidity of the roots of the hair, which, if 
neglected, may result in incurable | 
ness, is readily? cured by Ayer’s Hai 


Vicor. As 

A Toilet Luxury 
Ayer’s Hark Vicor has no equal. It 
is colorless, cleanly, delightfully per 


fumed, and has the effect of making the 
hair soft, pliant, and glossy. 


| 

vs 

| Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 
PREPARED BY 

| Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Le well, Mass. 
| 


Solid by all Druggists. 





NATURE’S CURE. 


"MORSE'S ASPARAGUS KIDNEY CURE." 


Sold by druggists Ca MORSE’S 
ASPARAGUS KIDNEY CURE, 
“CHARLES H. MORSE, ESQ., proprietor, H 

ton, Mass. WEEKS & Porres oe C. Gow 

WIn & Co., Boston, Wholesale Agents.” a1 
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41s the only general purpose Wire Fence in use. 
Strong Net-Work Without Barbs. It will turn dogs, 
sheep, and poultry, as well as the most vicious stock, 
without injury toelther fence or stock. It is just the fence 
for farms, gardens, stock ranges and railroads, and very 
neat for lawns, parks, schoc! lots and cemeteries. Covered 
with rust-proof paint (or galvanized) it will lasta lifetime. 
It is Buperior to Boards or Barbed Wire in every respect. 
We ask for it « fair trial, knowing it will wear itself 
into favor. The Sedgwick Gates, made of wrought- 
tron pipe and steel wire, oo all competition in peatness 
strength and durability. We also make the best an 
beapest All Iron A ic or Belf-Opening Gate, also 
Cheapest and Neatest All Iron Fence. Best Wire 
Stretcher and Post Auger. Also manufac- 
ture Russell's excellent Wind Engines for 
Pumping water, or geared engines for grinding 
and other ligbt work, For prices and particulars ask 
hardware dealers. or address, ment g paper 
SEDG WICK BROS, Mfrs... Richmood Ind 
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WHEELER'S 


veo ssi, EGUIPSE WIND ENGINES 


Received the highest award at Five Worlds’ Fairs. 
Received over 150 Medals and Diploma teceived a 
a Silver Medal at the New England Fair in 
Manchester, N. H., 1883. This reliable, self reg ing, 
storm-proof and noiseless Windmill, after a te of 16 
ve ars, has become a favorite wherever known. Over 
18,000 are now in use Hundred f the prominent 
citizens of New England are mong the Eclipse 
= ‘ ” id will testify to 

erits. We offer to the 

, no fulsome words of 

but simply point to 

at has been done, and to 

iin statement of facts 

our VDatrons. Auto 

graph testimonials shown to 

who willcall. All water 

mit promptly 

ished , Water 

sm Railroad 





t-proof Tanks aspecialty 
d to all purchasers, 


Full satisfaction guarantee 


Catalogues and Price lists upon application to 


L. H. WHEELER, 








52t16 6S Pear! St., BOSTON. 
= —, 
> IF YOU WANT 
/ 

\L arom “The most popular and sat 
|e 4 ; Corset is regards 
. Comfort and Elegance 

u,’’ be sure and get 


“Sram is the place where there are neither | 


Jews nor swine,” said a person to a Roths- 
child, once, 

‘‘Indeed,” was the reply. ‘Let's and 
exhibit ourselves there "—Jeiwish M: ssenqer. 


or 
go 





Advertisements, 





NATURE'S REMEDY. 


VECETINE 


Tue Great Boon Puniricr 
WILL CURE 


Scrofula, Scrofulous Humor, Cancer, Cancerous Hu- 
mor, Erysipelas, Canker, Salt Rheum, Pimples or 
Humor in the Face, Coughs and Colds, Ulcers, 
Bronchitis, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Rheuma- 
tism, Paias in the side, Constipation, 
Costiveness, Piles, Dizziness, 

Headache, Nervousness, 

Pains in the Back, 
Faintness at the Stomach, Kidney 
male Weakness and Generel 











Complaints, Fe- 
Debility. 





Vegetine is Sold by all Druggists. 
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Entirely 
VEGETABLE 


COSTIVENESS 


Biliousness, Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion, Diseases of 
the Kidneys, Torpid Liver 
Rheumatism, Dizziness, 
Sick Headache, Loss of 
Appetite, Jaundice, Erup 


tions and Skin Diseases. 
Price, 25c. per bottle, Sold by all Druggists. 
HENRY, JOUNSON & LORD, Props., Burlington, Yt. 
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This porous plaster is 


famous for its quick 
hearty action in 


HOP 
PLASTER (jgurine fame tc, 


Crick in the Back, Side or Hip, Neura) Sti® Joi 
and Muscles, Sore Chest, Kidney Troubles and ati, on 
or aches either local or decp-seated, It Soothes, Strength- 
ens and Stimulates the — The virtues of hops com- 
bined with gums—cican an toapply. Superi 
liniments, lotions and hy 2% cents or Sten 
gists and country 

* ecipt of price. Hop SUCCESS 
prietors, Boston, Mass, 

ta The best family pill made—llawley’s Stomach and 

to 


stores. Mailed on re- 











$1.00. Sold by drug- A CRE A T 
Plaster Company, Pro- 
Liver Pills, 25c. Pleasant in action and easy take. 





f Madam Foy’s Improved 










\ aaa CORSET 
» And Skirt Supporter. 
f By L Itis irticularly adapted to 
the present style of dress For 
. Ih ‘ jeale b all leading dealers 
'} + Price by mail, 21.30 


FOY, HARMON & CO., New Haven, Conn, 
L3teoplo 


Fast Puiaiu Digging 


SENT ON 


60 Days’ 


Test Trial, = 


* 
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C9" Write postal card for FREE elegantly 
illustrated Catalogue, in Six Brilliant Colors, 


that cost us $2000 to publish. 
206 State &.., 


Monarch Manufacturing Co., Chtcaco, ici. 
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SMALL’S CALF-FEEDER 


of manu 


Is a new article 
facture which will be ap 


preciated by all progres 


sive farmers and stock 
raisers. It is s perfect 
substitute for nature, and 


enables the young calf to 
take his food slow ly, and 
as nature designed 
should be taken. Send for 
descriptive circular to 


Small & Matthews, | 


21 So. Market St., Boston. 
eoplitf 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. ONLY $1, 


BY MAIL POST-PAID. 






THYSELF, Aomceo 
A Great Medical Work on Manhood. 


: Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debility, 
Premature Decline in man, Errors of Youth, and the 
untold miseries resulting from indiscretions or excess 
es. A book forev ery man, young, middle aged and old. 
It contains 125 prescriptions for all acute and chronic 
diseases, each one of which is invaluable. So found 
by the author, whose experience for 23 years is such 
as probably never before fell to the lot of any physi 
cian. 300 pages, bound in beautiful French muslin, 
embossed covers, full gilt, guaranteed to be a finer 
work in every sense—mechanical, literary and profes- 
sional—than any other work sold in this country for 
$2.50, or the money will be refunded in every instance. 
Price $1.00 by mail, postpaid. Illustrative sample 6 
cents. Send now. Gold medal awarded the author 
by the National Medical Association, to the officers ot 
which he refers. 

he Science of Life should be read by the young for 
instruction, and by the afflicted for relief. It will ben 
efit all —London Lancet. 

There is no member of society to whom the Science 
of Life will not be useful, whether youth, parent, guar 
dian, instructor or clergyman.— Argonaut. 

Address the Peabody Medical Institute, or Dr. W- 
H. Parker, No. 4 Bulfinch Street, Boston, Mass., who 
may be consulted on all diseases requiring skill and 
experience. Chronic and obstinate dis- eases 
that have baffled the skill of all other HEAL y- 
sicians a specialty. Such treated 
successfully without an instance of THYSEL ' 
failure. Mention this paper. 4 














